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Welcome, Teachers to 






Ee noxwille and to the new 


mich ’s 


The magnificent new Rich’s, the most 
beautiful store in all Tennessee, 


eagerly awaits your visit! 


come See... 


the fabulous Aisle of Fashion 

the enchanting Young World for Children 
the magnificent Floor for Homes 

the hospitable Casual Living Shop 

the complete Store for Men 

the exciting Sporting Goods Shop 


be sure to meet... 


Penelope Penn, who’ll shop for you by 
mail, wherever you live or teach! 


and, abowe all... 


Apply for Rich’s convenient, liberal credit — 
yours for the asking — to enable you 

to buy everything you need for yourself, 
your family and your home! 


Make the new Rich’s your unofficial 
headquarters while you’re in Knoxville. 
We know you'll be back to visit us often! 
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60 BOOKS — $387.29 POSTPAID 


GROUP K — KInpercarTEN, Grapes 1 & 2 
Child’s Good Night Book, A, Brown; Child’s 

Good Moming, A, Brown (2 books bound in 

one volume ) 
Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red Hen, The, 


Bree i AS... ree 1.35 
I Like Traies,: Woolley: 2... aedung euises 2 1.26 
Let’s Find Out, Schneider & Schneider ........ 1.53 
Little Fur Family, The, Brown .............. 1.35 
Man in the Manhole, and Other Fixit Men, The, 

MRP ASOT LS oye Aa ee ae 1.53 
Mrs. Mallard’s Ducklings, Delafield ........... 1.50 
New Singing Time, The, Coleman ............ 1.62 
Night and IRV, BOOM «0.0.40 << Bisa Staes.« BO 1.68 
Night Before Christmas, The, Moore .......... 1.92 
Perez, the Mouse Catone ooo oats ci Sun cies 1.37 
This Is the Water that Jack Drank, Scott; This Is 

the Milk that Jack Drank, Scott (2 books bound 

in ONE: VORMME) pciiacinncs¢6scltie eee 1.81 
This Is the Way the Animals Walk, Woodcock; 

Here Comes Daddy, Parks (2 books bound in 

cube WN 8 oe CE Sc dace anaas 1.78 
Timid: Timothy, Willioms.. 05... 0.60 cnauicwses 1.41 
While Suzie Sleeps, Schneider .............. 1.74 

GROUP ONE — Grapes l, 2 & 3 
At the Seashore, Robinson ............0000 20% $1.92 
Backward Day, The, Krauss ...........0.+++. 1.38 
Clear the Track, Slobodkin.i:....... oc cceascccs 1.68 
Committy TE, TUR oie os syne ns Soe ee saeees et 1.11 
ee ee errr err rye 1.08 
Lance and Cowboy Billy, Holt & Coggins ..... 1.59 
Lilthe Fu: Cneeiinetee ois 5 nics 5. SRST. 8 1.59 
Runaway Elephant, The, Terry .............- 1.68 
Seaweed Hat, The, Slobodkin ............00: 1.71 
T-Bone the Baby Sitter, Newberry ........... 1.68 
GROUP TWO — Grapes 2, 3 & 4 

Dusty and His Friends, Black ............... $1.20 
Excitement in Appleby Street, Crist & Crist .... 1.71 
Lazy Beaver, The, Bowen .......5..2.-c0e0s- 1.86 
Lockett: Crewe 053s. 5 adh cee SE 1.59 
Lucky Days for Johnny, Smith ............+4+ 1.05 
Lucy's Christmas, Molloy ............0+.000: 1.74 
Mr. Dawson Had a Farm, Work ............. 1.11 
Surprise for a Cowboy, Bulla ..............+5 1.38 
Why Cowboys Sing, in Texas, LeGrand ....... 1.71 


Set No. 14 
CADMUS 


BOOKS 


GROUP THREE — Grapes 3, 4 & 5 


Elephant’s Child, The, Kipling ............... $1.47 
Honk; thesMinmse, GOOne ooo. cs ooo anaease 1.92 
How the Camel Got His Hump, Kipling ....... 1.47 
How the Leopard Got His Spots, Kipling ...... 1.47 
How the Rhinoceros Got His Skin, Kipling ..... 1.47 
Merry Men of Gotham, Jagendorf ............ 1.17 
Pippi Longstocking, Lindgren ............... 1.17 
Taming of Giants, The, Gordon .............. 1.65 
Windy Foot at the County Fair, Frost ......... 141 


GROUP FOUR — Grapes 4, 5 & 6 


Elijah, the Fishbite, Turnbull .............-.. $1.44 
Elmer and the Dragon, Gannett .............. 1.68 
Family That Grew and Grew, The, Baker ...... lll 
Gray-Nosed Kitten, The, Mason ...........-.. 1.11 
Homer Sees the Queen, Baker ............... 1.17 
EAGIMOOE, “SIMON 5.552 6. ios siden eee de alee lll 
Then Came Timothy; Frost cic. . 52/0 .6205 0. «0% 117 
GROUP FIVE — Grapes 5, 6 & 7 
Wolocak, ANG ON 5 <-: nasi pteaie ined days waren $1.59 


How Old Stormalong Captured Mocha Dick, 


SIGOUG ooo as og ob ins ss - PREdde PAD AME 1.38 
Red Letter-Days, Segrish oo. eee cena os 135 
Texas Star; Wiad ewerlt oie. eee ocd duice es 1.17 
eas 6 nee, TN 6b 6 cS: Geils ccs eee 120 

GROUP SIX — Grapes 6, 7 &.8 

Drums in the Forest, Dwight ...............- $1.38 
Good’ Wars; Bae AGtey, 5.52550 sa ctanage 1.29 
King Philip, the Indian Chief, Averill ......... 1.17 
Rebel: Siege; Kjelgoard .... 26 ...203.00200.. 1.20 
Thee Ott. 0e Rh dale ctivn dw cue tse 1.23 
1 COMPLETE SET — Sixty Books, 

Delivered Postpaid ...........+.+. $87.29 


Distributed in Tennessee by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
NASHVILLE 
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"A part of the maine..." 


“No man is an Iland, intire of itselfe 
. . . John Donne elaborated the idea in 
Devotions XVII, but most people of this 
generation probably quote it via Ernest 
Hemingway. Whether taken from first or 
second hand, it is an intriguing and highly 
useful quotation, capable of broad appli- 
cation. 


. every man is a peece of the 
Continent, a part of the maine . . .” The 
line might stand as an introduction to this 
issue of the TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


An article tells how children are taught— 
and help to teach themselves—about the 
United Nations, developing a knowledge of 
the peoples of the world which will lead 
them to feel that they are responsible for 
doing what they can to promote peace and 
the general welfare. Another is a concrete 
example of part of a plan to bring about 
better understanding and greater solidar- 
ity: an exchange teacher tells about teach- 
ing in another land. 


If the quotation holds true with people, 
it is also true of institutions. Here in 
Tennessee in mid-September a large num- 
ber of the busiest people from all parts 
of the state, leaders in government, busi- 
ness, professional, and civic organizations, 
prominent laymen from many walks of 
life, worked with people representing edu- 
cation. Their sole concern was the wel- 
fare of the public schools, and each person 
attending the conference was fully aware 
of the multitude of ways in which the 
schools concern him as an individual and 
as a representative of his group, and how, 
in turn, he and his group, working with 
others, might affect the schools. 


This was a different kind of conference, 
interesting and even exciting in a way that 
no conference of educators alone could 
equal. The good resulting from this kind 
of discussion of common problems, the 
resolution of differences and the meeting 
of minds, one feels, will be felt for years 
to come, in subtle ways as well as those 
that are easily apparent. No one confer- 
ence, whether in education or world af- 
fairs, can provide a panacea. Yet when 
the will exists to work steadily and even 
stubbornly toward the intelligent solution 
of mutual problems, no one doubts the 
outcome. So it was with those attending 
the recent conference, which was charac- 
terized by an atmosphere of confidence 
and hope. Education will be better in 
the state because of Tennessee’s White 
House Conference on Education and what 
will follow it. No school is an island, 
certainly. 


Audio-V isual—and Cerebral 


Mike Makes His Mark is the fifth in a 
series of public relations sound films being 
produced by the National Education As- 
sociation in cooperation with the National 
Association of Secretaries of State Teach- 
ers Associations. Its subject is a boy and 
his future. Neither happy at home nor 
well-adjusted at school, this teen-ager is 
either going to follow his immediate in- 
clinations and leave school or reach within 
himself and begin to work toward be- 
coming a man. The choice is his own, 
in the end, but he makes it with help, 
the many kinds of help offered today by 
good public schools. (Part of the help is 
a course in remedial reading.) Potentially 
another Studs Lonigan, he becomes some- 
thing else entirely. His erasing the ugly 
mark he had made on the new school 
symbolizes the disappearance of his re- 
sentment and is the real mark of his 
maturity. 

Like all of the motion pictures in the 
series, Mike Makes His Mark is technically 
excellent. You can obtain it by requesting 
it from the State Department of Educa- 
tion Film Library or from the University 
of Tennessee. 

There’s nothing more pleasing to the 
economical mind than being able to kill 
two birds with one stone. By the show- 
ing of a new French film on the im- 
portance of modern education, you can 
bring down a whole flock—and besides, 
the movie is enjoyable in itself. Passion 
for Life, says the blurb, is “a great re- 
source for high teacher morale, improved 
teaching methods, and the promotion of 
community understanding of education.” 
The dialogue is in French, with English 
translation, so that it would be suitable 
for a French class, while providing, by 
way of lagniappe, a nice push toward 
that recruitment discussed in Dr. McMil- 
lian’s article, p. 16. 

This film carries the highest recommen- 
dations from the National School Boards 
Association, the U. S. Office of Education, 
the NEA, the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. Said Newsweek in its 
review: “Passion for Life is the simplest 
and most convincing exposition of progres- 
sive philosophies and teaching methods 
yet presented to the American public.” 
Writen by Jean-Paul Le Chanois under 
the supervision of the French Ministry of 
Education, the story has warmth, compas- 
sion, and the subtle wit and delightful 
realism that the movie-goer has come to 
associate with good French and Italian 
films. It is available from Brandon Films, 
Inc., 200 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19, or 
from the Film Center, Inc., 64 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago 1. 
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THIS MONTH 


Children in a London school have 
freedom without license, and tradi- 
tion forms the basis of right thinking 
and right acting. An exchange 
teacher makes a report in “AN 
AMERICAN IN LONDON,” p. 12. 





Mrs. Nan IssBect Roserts, who 
teaches in Stanford School, Nash- 
ville, tells how her seventh grade 
made its own United Nations, p. 14. 
Appearing with the article is an an- 
nouncement about a memorial to be 
erected to the “Father of the United 
Nation,” Tennessee’s Cordell Hull. 


Would you encourage your stu- 
dents to become teachers? If so, 
why, and if not. . .P Dr. N. B. Mc- 
MILLIAN reviews a study on recruit- 
ment p. 16. 


Everybody wants to know what 
will be going on in MEMPHIS and 
KNOXVILLE when the leaves turn and 
it’s time for regional conventions. 
The programs are on pp. 20-38. 


In response to numerous requests, 
we print the names of Tennessee's 
NEA Lire Mempers, p. 49 ff., and 
the TEA LxcisLattvE COMMITTEE is 
printed for ready reference, p. 40. 


PLoucH, INCOPORATED, OF MEM- 
puis, is the industry of the month. 
On the cover are several of the great 
storage tanks on the “tank farm.” 
They range in capacity from 8,500 
to 17,500 gallons, contain alcohol, 
petroleum jelly, and mineral oil 
which the company buys in tank-car 
lots for its manufacturing processes. 
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The Governments of the States parties to this Constitution on be- 
half of their peoples declare 

that since wars begin in the minds of men it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be constructed; the ignorance of each 
other's ways and lives has been a common cause throughout the history 
of mankind of that suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of the 
world through which their differences have all too often broken into 
war; ... that the wide diffusion of culture and the education of humani- 
ty for justice and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity 
of man and constitute a sacred duty, which all the nations must- fulfill 
in a spirit of mutual assistance and concern; . . . and that the 
must, therefore, be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind._From the Preamble of the Consti- 
tution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization 





Published monthly during the school year, except twice in October. Entered 
as second-class matter at the post office at Nashville, Tennessee, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for 
by Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized August 31, 1923. Mem- 
bership dues, which include THz Teacuer, $4.00 a year. Subscription to non- 
members, $1.00 a year. Per copy, 15 cents. 





Lion Oil Company Sponsors Its 


6th ANNUAL 





CHOLARSHIP 





PROGRAM 


Southern Teachers and Students Will Have Opportunity to Compete 
for 12 College Scholarships and 315 Other Cash Awards 


For the sixth successive year, Lion 
Oil Company is sponsoring a series 
of essay contests for Southern 
teachers and students. The Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund was established 
in 1950, and has already awarded 
1,414 prizes worth more than 
$123,000 to winning contestants. 


THREE $1,200 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Teachers will compete for a $1,200 Lion 
Oil Scholarship in each of three desig- 
nated areas comprised of counties or 
parishes where Lion Oil products are sold. 
These teacher scholarships are intended 
to help Southern teachers obtain ad- 
vanced education, and in that way, help 
provide Southern students greater edu- 
cational advantages through better 
instruction. 

The scholarships are unusually worth- 
while in two ways. First, they are suffi- 
cient to cover not only tuition costs, but 





the major part of such expenses as fees, 
books, room and board. Second, the 
winner has the option of using his or her 
scholarship fund in a full school year; 
two half years; or two or three summer 
school sessions, whichever is most useful 
and convenient to the teacher. 


TRAVEL GRANTS AND OTHER PRIZES 


To reward more teachers, the Scholar- 
ship Fund provides a second award of 
a $400 cash Travel Grant and eleven 
other prizes of $75 each in each of the 
three ‘‘zones’’ of competition. 


SCHOOLS WIN, TOO! 


If your essay wins a $1,200 scholarship, 
the school at which you teach will re- 
ceive $100 cash for use in purchasing 
books for the school library. Handsome 
bookplates which tell of your high honor 
and accomplishment will be furnished 
the school for affixing to the books 
purchased. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE 


Any teacher, principal, or superintendent 
teaching in elementary or high school 
grades in any public, private or parochial 
school in designated areas where Lion 
Oil products are sold is eligible to enter 
the teacher-essay contests. 


THE “THREE-ZONE”’ SYSTEM 


Under the “‘three-zone”’ system, contest- 
ants compete only with teachers in the 
same zone and have a better chance of 
winning. 

Zone “‘A”’ consists of all eligible counties 
and parishes in Arkansas, Texas, and 
Louisiana. 

Zone “‘B”’ consists of all eligible counties 
in Tennessee and Kentucky. 


Zone “‘C”’ consists of all eligible counties 
in Mississippi and Alabama. 

The Rules Book contains a list of specific 
counties in each zone. 





MRS. L. C. GRAVES, teacher at 
DeQueen (Ark.) High School was the 
winner of a $1,200 scholarship the 
first time she entered a Lion Oil 
Scholarship contest for Southern 
teacheis. Her essay took first place 
in Zon> A in the 1954-55 contest. 


4 


JAMES D. POWELL, principal and 
teacher at Grenada (Miss.) High 
School won first prize in Zone C—a 
$1,200 scholarship on the subject, 
“How | Can Prepare My Students For 
Successful Living.” He will complete 
work on his Ph.D. degree. 


MISS MATTYE JACKSON, teacher 
at Dyersburg (Tenn.) High School 
carried off a $1,200 scholarship in 
Zone B in the 1954-55 scholarship 
contest for teachers. This was the 
first time she entered a Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund essay contest. 


MARTHA JANE WOMACK, 16-year- 
old junior at Wynne (Ark.) High School 
won a $1,000 college scholarship in 
one of the Lion Oil Essay contests for 
students in the 1954-55 school year. 
She had entered four earlier Lion Oil 
contests and won on her fifth try. 
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HOW TO ENTER 

Write an original essay of 1,000 words 
or less on the contest subject. Essays 
must be written with pen or typewriter. 
Sign your name, street address and title. 
Include the name and address of the 
school in which you teach, and the name 
and title of your superior. Send your 
essay to: Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, 
El Dorado, Arkansas. 


Subject of the contest is: 

“WHY I AM DEDICATED TO TEACHING” 
The Lion Oil teacher-essay contest in 
each of the three zones ends February 
10, 1956, and all entries must be post- 
marked before midnight on that date. 


JUDGING 


As in the past, teachers’ essays will be 
judged by leading Southern educators 
selected from high-ranking colleges and 
universities. 


ELIGIBLE COUNTIES IN TENNESSEE 


Cannon Franklin Montgomery 
Carroll Gibson Moore 
Cheatham Haywood Obion 
Chester Henderson Robertson 
Coffee Henry Rutherford 
ss Shelby 
Davidson Humphreys Stewart 
Decatur Lake Tipton 
Dicksen Lauderdale Weakley 
Dyer Lincoln Williamson 
Fayette Madison Wilson 


STUDENT-ESSAY CONTESTS 
INCLUDE AWARDS FOR TEACHERS 


This will be the sixth successive year 
Lion Oil has offered a rich educational 
opportunity to Southern ycuth through 
its Lion Oil Scholarship Fund. 


During the school year of 1955-56, a 
series of three student-essay contests will 
be held in each of three “‘zones.” The 
major prizes will be nine all-expense, 
one-year college scholarships, each valued 
at $1,000. Scholarships cover tuition, 
and a large part, or all, of incidental 
expenses for laboratory fees, books, room 
and board. 





MRS. H. E. NEBLETT, teacher at 
Wynne (Ark.) High School received 
a $200 Cash Award as teacher- 
sponsor of Martha Jane Womack (at 
left). She was one of the 144 Southern 
teachers awarded prizes for sponsor- 
ing winning students last school year. 
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In addition, fifteen $25 Merit Awards 
will be given in each of the three con- 
tests in each zone, or a total of 135 merit 
awards for the three zone areas. 


TEACHERS SHARE IN PRIZES 


Contest rules call for teacher sponsor- 
ship of each student entering an essay 
in the contests. Teacher-sponsors of 
$1,000 Scholarship Award winners will 
receive $200 cash. Sponsors of merit 
award winners will receive $25. 


LIBRARY AWARD FOR SCHOOLS 


A feature of the essay contest again this 
year is a $100 award to each Scholarship 
winner’s school for the purchase of 
library books. Handsome bookplates, 
telling of the winner’s accomplishment, 
will be furnished to the school for place- 
ment in the books purchased. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE 


The contests are open to all high school 
students in public, private and parochial 
schools in designated areas served by 
Lion Oil. 

The three ‘‘zones” designated for the 
teacher-essay contest (described briefly 
on the opposite page and detailed com- 
pletely in the Rules Book) apply to the 
student-essay contest also. Each student 
competes only against students from his 
or her own zone. 


FIRST STUDENT CONTEST 

The first contest opens September 1, 
1955, and closes October 14, 1955. 
The essay subject is: 

*‘My Definition Of Good Citizen- 
ship.’’ 


HOW STUDENTS ENTER 


Students must write and submit an origi- 
nal essay of 500 words or less on the 
current contest subject. The essay should 
be approved by the teacher and mailed 
to the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, El 
Dorado, Arkansas. (See Rules Book for 
details of correct form.) 

Teachers have found the Lion Oil essay 
topics appropriate and useful as class- 
room projects. Regardless of the subjects 
they teach, many teachers have encour- 
aged their students to enter the contests. 
We sincerely hope you will continue to 
give the Scholarship Program your 
active support. 


RULES BOOKS AVAILABLE 


For complete and detailed rules of both 
the teacher-essay and the student-essay 
programs, please fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


GOOD LUCK! 


The Fund was established because 
of Lion Oil Company’s enduring 
faith in the Southland and its prog- 
ress...to assist the sons and 
daughters of its ‘‘good neighbors”’ 
to train for future leadership. 


Expansion of the Lion Oil Scholar- 
ship Fund to reward more Southern 
teachers was undertaken as an 
expression of Lion Oil Company’s 
enduring faith in our teachers and 
their important task; and because 
of a desire to assist these teachers 
and the boys and girls they teach, 
so that the South may continue to 
progress and remain the best pos- 
sible place in which to live and 
work. Good luck to you... from 
Lion Oil! 


Send for FREE copy of rules book now! 


Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 
El Dorado, Arkansas 
Gentlemen: 


| am interested in the Lion Oil Scholar- 
ship Fund Contest which provides 
scholarships for teachers for their further 
education. Please send me the booklet 
of Complete Rules and Information on 
the Teacher-Essay Contest. | also plan 


Name. 





Home Address “o hae! 





eee 





Name of School in which | teach 4 


LION OIL 


EL DORADO 


ee ee SE 





to encourage my students to enter the 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund essay con- 
tests for Southern High School students. 
| would like to have . 
Rules Booklets covering Student-Essay 
Contests. 


253 Sate = 


COMPANY 


ARKANSAS 









THE CITY OF KNOXVILLE 







Welcomes 


THE EAST TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 








Once again it is Knoxville’s pleasure to extend greet- 
ings and a warm welcome to you, our friends and neigh- 
bors of the East Tennessee Education Association. 









We are very happy to be your hosts and trust that your 
meeting in Knoxville will add to your joy and advance- 






ment. 






The “‘Key” is yours — enjoy your visit with us. 






Sincerely, 





Geo. R. Dempster 






MAYOR 





CITY COUNCIL 








Milton E. Roberts Nicholson McHan 
Max Friedman J. S. Cooper 
John T. O’Connor Cas Walker 

U. G. Turner 
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Are your seniors 


oriented to Military Service? 


Tuiavs seniors are tomorrow’s servicemen. 
Military service can be made a rewarding 
experience, both psychologically and voca- 
tionally, if students are aware of their Army 
opportunities. Knowledge of what the Army 
has to offer is one of the keys to service ad- 
justment. You owe it to your students to 
acquaint them with the following facts of 
Army life. 


Did you know that: 


@ The Army wants every young man and woman at 
least to graduate from high school before considering 
enlistment ? 

@ High school graduates may enlist directly for any one 
of over 100 technical courses for which they may be 
qualified ? 

@ Army service offers an educational and productive 
career? 


@ Army technical training provides the finest education 
for civilian careers? 


@ The Army provides excellent environment for: psy- 
chological maturation; character development; edu- 
cational development? 





AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 

AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF — 

The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for High 
School Students (Available for classroom use) 


The Occupational Handbook, U. S. Army 
(Available for teacher and library use only) 


High School Youth and Military Guidance 
(Teachers’ booklet) 


Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 

The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 
Women's Army Corps (Reference booklet) 

Straight Talk About Staying in School (Student booklet) 


Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 Army 
technical courses for which high school graduates 


may apply) 


AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS— 


Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which por- 
trays problems of high school youth about to enter 
service and advice given them by their counselor). 
May be obtained free of charge by contacting 
nearest Army Recruiting Office or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 














= All indicated written material may be ebtained by visiting your local 
Army Recruiting Station or mailing this coupon today. 
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CHART. 


CR-1, Size 24” x 30”, 25 Sheets (50 working 
pages) of 100 Ib. ruled Tagboard. Heavy Board 
stand included. Makes an excellent teaching chart 
for all grade levels. Sheets are ruled one side 
for sentences or figures; other side ruled 1 of 
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ACHING AIDS 


NIFTY PRODUCTS ON THESE PAGES 
MEET DEFINITE NEEDS OF THE CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHER. 


FLANNEL CHART BOARD NO. 5916 


As llustrated this useful teaching aid can do a number of useful jobs at ail 
grade levels. There is a large quality flannel board with seven pockets for 
sentence strips, flash cards, etc. A few suggested uses are: 
Reading—developing eye and ear training, learning likenesses and differences, 
following directions, learning colors and others. 

Number—Using combinations of objects to teach measurements, pints, quarts, 
money, temperature, etc. other uses are, spelling, social studies, music, map 
study, science and others. 


CHART ROLLS 





CPR-1—White Newsprint, 2812” wide 
by 300 lineal feet. Ruled for manu- 
script lettering on one side, plain on one 
side for friezes and murals. Individually 
packed in corrugated ‘‘cutter’’ box. The 
ideal chart paper or frieze paper. Easy 
to use and store. Paper may be torn to 
desired length. Wot. 8 Ibs. 


wl of 


No. CPR-116—White Bond 28 12” wide 
by 150 lineal feet. Ruled for Manvu- 
script lettering on one side, 142” high. 
Individually packaged in Corrugated 
Cutter Box. Paper may be torn to desired 
length. Suitable for lettering with pen, 
brush or crayons. Wot. 6 lbs. 


No. CPR-3—-White Newsprint 2812” 
wide by 300 lineal feet. Ruled for 
Manuscript lettering on one side. 1” 
spacing. Plain on one side for Friezes 


sheet only, leaving space for illustrations. A few 
uses; Iliustrating stories or poems, rules of health 
or safety, depicting lessons in history, geography 
or any subject. A booklet of suggested uses en- 
closed with each rack. Wgt. 11 Ibs. Ea. 


CT-5, size 24” x 16” 25 sheets of 16 Ib. White 
bond paper. Heavy board front and back. Wire 
coiled for easy handling. Has many uses for all 
grade levels. Especially suitable for group 
diaries, science, stories, and riddles. 


and Murals. Individually packed in Cor- 
rugated Cutter Box. Paper may be torn 
to desired length. Suitable for lettering 
with crayon or brush. Wgft. 8 Ibs. 


TENNESSEE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY CO. 
116 SECOND AVENUE NO. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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SLOW DOWN AND LIVE 


This is the slogan for a concerted drive to reduce 
traffic accidents on the highways. There is no greater 
cause for which we can work at this time, for the 
number of deaths on the highways of Tennessee is 
staggering. 

We think of wars as taking a great toll of lives—and 
they do. In World War I, World War II, and in the 
Korean War a total of 11,717 Tennesseans lost their 
lives. But over a twenty-two year period 14,973 Tennes- 
seans have been killed in automobile accidents in the 
state. Can you believe it? It is true! 

Why this great number of tragedies? It is true that 
there are, currently, 1,129,776 vehicles registered in 
Tennessee, or one vehicle for every three persons. It 
is true that there has been an increase of 179 per 
cent in travel on state highways. These facts make 
for more accidents, but there must be other reasons. 

More has been written about safety in recent months 
than ever before. More meetings have been held, 
more laws passed, more equipment bought. But we 
continue to have accidents. What are the reasons? 
Governor Clement said, “The task becomes more of 
an individual piece of responsibility—none but yours.” 

We as teachers have the same responsibility when 
we drive a car as all other drivers. But we have a 
responsibility to those we teach to impress upon them 
the. facts about death on the highways. Surely there 
is some way we can appeal to them to join the crusade 
for safety in driving. 

We as teachers have other responsibilities concern- 
ing safety that must not be neglected. There must not 
be another train-school bus crash. We must see tc it 
that our busses are in good working order. We must 
see to it that all bus drivers are properly licensed. 
We must see to it that children are orderly on the 
busses. In short, we must see to it that the lives of 
our children are guarded properly as they travel to and 
from school each day. 

There are many phases of safety at school that we 
as teachers should consider. Do the children observe 
the rules in walking to and from school? Do they 
cooperate with school patrols? Have you discussed 
safety in bicycle riding with them? Have the school 
grounds been checked for hazards such as nails, broken 
glass and holes in the ground? Let us do our part this 
year and every year to prevent accidents on the high- 
ways and at school. F.E.B. 


WHAT NEXT IN LEGISLATION? 


Every two years about this time of the year thoughts 
of school people turn to a new legislative program. 
Many questions fill our minds as we contemplate what 
the program should contain. Some of these questions 


are: What kind of program will the public support? 
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Can we afford to ask for new taxes in 1957? Will the 
increase in the sales tax bring more or less than esti- 
mated? Shall we plan the same type of campaign for 
our program or is there a better way of carrying it to 
the public? 

Contrary to the opinion of some teachers, legislative 
programs are not formulated by the TEA office. We 
attempt to arrive at the points of our program by the 
most democratic method possible. By the time you 
receive this issue of the TENNESSEE TEACHER, ten leader- 
ship conferences will have been held. Five people 
from each local association will have participated in a 
discussion of a proposed program. Suggestions from 
these meetings and from other sources at the local 
levels will be taken to the legislative committee. Every 
effort will be made to get opinions from as many teach- 
ers as possible. 

President Howard McCorkle has appointed the larg- 
est legislative committee we have had in an effort to 
reach more school groups. This committee represents 
all sections of the state and all levels of education. 
There are superintendents, supervisors, principals, 
classroom teachers, and representatives of special edu- 
cation and institutions of higher learning on the com- 
mittee. In order that you may know the members 
and contact them personally if you wish, their names 
are listed on page 40. 

There are problems which must be faced that we 
have not had before. There will be no election for 
governor in 1956. Thus there will be no opportunity 
for a commitment from candidates for governor. Can 
we expect another recommendation by the governor for 
increased funds? Can we expect him to recommend 
another increase in taxes? Will there be enough money 
from present sources of revenue to maintain the school 
program for 1957-1959? Will there be enough to go 
beyond maintaining the program? 

In this connection it may be well to note that Section 
39 of the General Education Bill of 1955 provides that 
the sales tax must produce $82,874,000 for 1955-1956 
and $83,157,000 for 1956-1957 if the entire school ap- 
propriation is to be paid. If the returns from the sales 
tax are not this much, reductions will be made in the 
additional appropriations over 1953-1955 for capital 
outlay, for institutions of higher learning, and for the 
minimum school program, provided that salary in- 
creases for school personnel not be affected. 

Your committee will face all these problems honestly 
in its preparation of a program to be presented to the 
Administrative Council. You may rest assured that a 
program believed to be for the best interest of all con- 
cerned will be presented to the Representative Assem- 
bly in January. You, through your delegates to the 
Assembly, will have the final say. We believe that the 
Assembly will act wisely. F.E.B. 
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The story of P. lough, 


Memphis pane bhe a 
monument fo the vitality 


Nn 1908 Ase Piovucn, founder of 

Plough, Incorporated, borrowed 
$125, his initial capital, rented a 
second-floor room on North Second 
Street, and started his one-man busi- 
ness. His capacity was twenty-five 
packages a day, which he packed at 
night and sold by day from store 
to store. 

It is a far cry from this small be- 
ginning to the more than 100,- 
000,000 packages Plough now dis- 
tributes annually. The one-man 
business has grown until today there 
are more than a thousand employ- 
ees. Its sales volume has mush- 
roomed from a few hundred dollars 
to more than twenty million dollars 
a year. 


The Plant—Model of Efficiency 

As the company grew, it acquired 
new buildings and facilities which 
eventually found the company’s op- 
erations spread to nine separate 
buildings in Memphis. The need 
for a new plant where most of the 
company’s manufacturing and ware- 
housing functions could be housed 
under one roof became increasingly 
apparent. The present modern plant 
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in northeast Memphis was the re- 
sult. 

Begun in April 1950, the plant 
was designed by some of the na- 
tion’s top architects and engineers 
in the pharmaceutical field to con- 
form with the latest ideas and de- 







The main plant of Plough, Incorporated, in northeast Memphis covers six acres of land and contains 250,000 


emphis 


Incorporated largest home-grown industry in 
tale by Horatio Alger. Khe industry is a loving 
pee opportunity of 2 SO) free enterprise system. 


velopments in drug manufacturing 
processes. Located on a fourteen- 
acre tract of land to accommodate 
future expansion, the building con- 
tains 250,000 square feet of floor 
space and covers nearly six acres. 
The official opening of the new 





In Plough’s main research laboratory only graduate chemists are em- 
ployed for the important work of control testing of manufacturing processes 


and research on new products. 
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plant was held the week of June 15, 
1951, and was attended by thou- 
sands of people who toured the 
building and watched manufactur- 
ing facilities in operation. The fac- 
tory is still visited by hundreds of 
people annually, including engineers 
who come to study the straight line 
flow of materials for which the plant 
was designed. Materials move from 
west to east through the plant from 
the raw material through manufac- 
turing, packaging, and _ shipping 
stages. 

One of the largest departments is 
the printing and box division. 
Equipped with modern letterpress 
and offset presses and other ma- 
chinery, this plant turns out more 
than 200,000,000 labels, calendars, 
circulars, setup boxes, display car- 
tons, booklets, and other advertis- 
ing, sales and packaging materials 
annually. 

The heart of the plant, of course, 
is the production division which is 
responsible for receiving and storing 
all raw materials, and for the com- 
pounding and packaging, storing 
and shipping of finished products. 
Products—Aspirin to Zinc Oxide Oint- 
ment 

Production activities are extreme- 
ly diversified because of the nature 
of the many products manufactured, 
nearly eighty in number. These 
include St. Joseph Aspirin and St. 
Joseph Aspirin for Children, the 
Penetro line of cold remedies, Mex- 
sana Powder and Mexsana Skin 








Cream, Mistol Nose Drops and Mis- 
tol Cold Capsules, the Black and 
White brand cosmetics, Mufti Shoe 
White and Mufti Spot Remover, and 
Ever-Ready Machine Oil. The com- 
pany also produces a great deal of 
material for the Armed Forces, in- 
cluding such items as petroleum 
jelly, castor oil, and zinc oxide oint- 
ment. 

Compounding laboratories are 
located on the second floor of the 
plant. A network of conveyors and 
process piping carries completed 
formulas to their respective bottling 
and packaging areas. Also on this 
floor is the battery of tablet-forming 
machines which automatically pro- 
duce aspirin tablets at the rate of 
two thousand tablets a minute for 
each machine. 

The packaging areas, where all 
products are placed in bottles and 
other containers, employ the latest 
developments in packaging and ma- 
terials handling. Twenty separate 
production lines, all flexible for ad- 
justment to different manufacturing 
needs, are in constant operation to 
assure a steady and ample supply of 
products. These lines are located 
in well-lighted, air-conditioned areas 
and are set up to facilitate efficient 
production to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. 

The plant is served by a joint spur 
of the Louisville and Nashville and 
the Illinois Central Railroads, pro- 
viding convenient service to the 
plant’s tank farm, and facilitating 
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The packaging lines in this room handle Plough’s liquid and cream products, ra 


speedy receipt and ease in handling 
of supplies and raw materials. Vast 
loading docks accommodate a steady 
stream of transport trucks. 

Processes—Standards and Controls 

As raw materials come into the 
plant they are sampled and analyzed 
by the company’s laboratories and 
accepted or rejected according to 
specified standards. These labora- 
tories make a series of tests of each 
product during manufacturing and 
final tests of the finished product. 
An example of the thoroughness of 
this procedure is the fact that each 
batch of aspirin receives a minimum 
of forty-four different checks! 

A rigid coding procedure is fol- 
lowed from the time the raw materi- 
als are received until manufacture is 
complete. Each manufacturing 
requisition is assigned a code num- 
ber and this number follows the 
product through the plant. It ap- 
pears on work orders, on processing 
and packaging containers and ma- 
chinery, on the label or container, 
and on the shipping carton. The 
code number also becomes part of 
the plant's permanent control rec- 
ord. 

Improvement of products and 
search for new formulas for possible 
manufacture are carried on in the 
research division. 

Magnitude—Sixty Foreign Lands 

To manufacture, package, adver- 
tise, and merchandise the company’s 
products requires the services of a 

(Continued on page 39) 






nging from such cared items as 


Mufti Shoe White to Mistol Cough Syrup. Each line produces from forty-five to sixty bottles a minute. 
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Every day was a lesson in international understanding for this Boston 
elementary teacher and her British pupils. 


An American 
in London 


HELEN E. MURPHY 


About the Author 
Miss Murphy, a teacher at the Abra- 
ham Lincoln School in Boston, was on a 
year's exchange visit to Britain. She 
taught at the Fielding School in the 
West London suburb of Ealing, where 
pupils range in age from five to eleven. 
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QO: Aucust 6, 1954, the S. S. 
United States, to the accom- 
paniment of loud blasts, shrill 
whistles, and cries of good-bye, 
pulled out of New York harbor and 
headed for the open sea. We were 
off, and as the famous skyline dis- 
appeared from view, the American 
Exchange Teachers gathered them- 
selves together after the high-pitched 
excitement of the preceding days, 
and took stock. We were on our 
way to a year of adventure—teach- 
ing in a new land. Suspense, hope, 
anticipation ran high, and sleep was 
not easy. 

We soon settled down to a routine. 
Fating, sleeping, loafing in deck 
chairs alternated with table tennis, 
movies, dancing in the lounge. We 
passed the Queen Mary on the high 
seas, carrying our alternates, British 
teachers, to America. Across the 
waters they greeted us with a cable 
that was heart-warming and indeed 
welcome. 

Greeted at Southampton by Dr. 
Edith A. Ford, the guiding genius of 
the interchange program, members 
of her committee, and the Mayor 
and the Mayoress in full regalia, we 
were hustled through customs, 
loaded on busses, and with a pat 
and a gentle push catapulted into 
our new environment. 

This was my second visit to 
Britain, and as we neared London I 
thrilled to see old familiar landmarks 
such as beautiful Kensington Gar- 
dens graced by the’statue of Barrie’s 
Peter Pan, and Hyde Park where all 
sorts and conditions of men orate in 
democratic fashion on every subject 
under the sun. 


Next morning our arrival was 
properly and humorously recorded 
for posterity by Giles, one of 
Britain’s leading cartoonists, with a 
little boy saying to his comrades, 
as he viewed the Anglo-American 
bus: “If we can get Marilyn Monroe 
in exchange for old Stokey, it won't 
be a bad deal.” 


After two days of conferences with 
the British Interchange Committee 
and the United States Embassy, we 
dispersed until school opened. We 
are in hamlets, towns and cities 
throughout England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland. There 
are thirty of us in or near London. 
I am in Ealing, about twenty min- 
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utes from Piccadilly Circus, the 
heart of the most fascinating city in 
the world. 


A New School 


The Fielding School is new, 
modern in architecture and interior 
design. A long, low building sur- 
rounded by lawns, low shrubbery, 
wide play areas, it has an effect in- 
side and out of spaciousness, light 
and freedom. Wide windows on the 
side, adjustable skylights overhead, 
attractive ceiling fixtures regulate 
the lighting. Light grey walls, white 
woodwork, bright red or yellow or 
aqua doors amuse and lighten the 
hearts of the children. Chinese red 
cupboards, natural wood cabinets, 
movable furniture, ample bulletin- 
board space, green chalkboards, and 
central heating make the rooms 
beautiful and functional. 

“A sound mind in a sound body,” 
could well be the motto of Britain’s 
Ministry of Education, as the pro- 
gram aims to develop the moral, 
social, mental, and physical sides of 
the child. A morning assembly, with 
the most delightful children’s hymns 
and prayer I've ever heard, words of 
guidance and counsel, form an in- 
spiring and propitious start for the 
day and set the tone of the whole 
school. 

The headmistress at Fielding, 
Marjorie Harbour, a former ex- 
change teacher to America, is herself 
an inspiration. Cultured, _ soft- 
spoken, gentle, yet firm, patient, 
tactful, understanding, with a keen 
wit and a marvelous sense of humor, 
self-admitted idealist, completely 
unassuming, she combines all the 
best qualities of a woman, an execu- 
tive, a diplomat. 


The Course of Study 


The program consists of the three 
R’s, social studies, nature, music, art, 
handwork. Scripture is a prescribed 
subject throughout England. Right 
from the beginning the children be- 
come acquainted with the stories the 
Bible tells and the lessons it teaches. 
The physical training program is a 
delight. The latest equipment, the 
most modern practices are employed, 
and the children are taught poise, 
balance, rhythm, as well as self- 
confidence, obedierreey cooperation. 
Trained to obey orders as soon as 
they are given, the children at the 


age of five and six are permitted to 
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An Exchange Teacher 
Gives Her Impressions 


“The school radiates a feeling of happiness, warmth, and well-being, 
says Miss Murphy, who found her British students relaxed and secure in 
their environment of “disciplined activity and controlled freedom.” 


climb, swing on the rungs many feet 
from the ground, somersault, bal- 
ance in mid-air. Outdoor activity, 
consisting of rhythmic jumping, 
rope-skipping, games, relay races, 
exercises with hoops, takes place as 
often as the weather permits—and, 
surprisingly enough, that is quite 
often. England has a great deal of 
rain, but it consists of intermittent 
showers—and the teachers take full 
advantage of the dry periods. 

If disciplined activity and con- 
trolled freedom are the rule in phys- 
ical training, so they are in all other 
subjects. Children are encouraged to 
move about in painting, clay model- 
ing, and other creative art activities, 
but the groups are controlled, di- 
rected, and disciplined. The chil- 
dren have freedom, but not license. 
They are, as a result, happy, relaxed, 
and secure. In each child and in all 
subjects, ability, interest, and apti- 
tude are considered, and the school 
radiates a feeling of happiness, 
warmth, and well-being. You sense 
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it in the children in classroom, on 
playground, in dining hall. 


Courtesy and Good Manners 


The study program is broken by 
recess periods and a long lunch hour. 
Free milk is distributed in the morn- 
ing to every child. School dinners 
are available to all, and for nine- 
pence (11¢) a day the children are 
served hot meat, two vegetables, 
gravy, a dessert consisting of fruit 
tart and custard, a blancmange, or 
a pudding. The food is hot, tempt- 
ingly cooked in the school kitchen, 
and immaculately handled. The 
children say grace, sit at small, shin- 
ing, smooth-topped tables, and in 
their relations with each other, learn 
courtesy and consideration as well 
as good table manners. 

In every subject, and at all times, 
tradition forms the basis for right 
thinking and right acting. Its roots 
are deep and it has a firm grasp on 


(Continued on page 42) 
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In this collection there is a puppet to represent every nation of the 
United Nations, and the students know a great deal about the countries. 





. * . 


Puppets 
and 


Flags 


MRS. NAN ISBELL ROBERTS 
Stanford School, Nashville 


By making both, an active seventh grade learned about the 
United Nations and a multitude of other things besides. 


O WE HAVE TO USE these old 
books again?” 

The most adventurous member of 
the group of boys near the door 
asked the question, and a groan 
swelled through the room, prevent- 
ing any reply beyond my “Yes.” 

They had nothing against “these 
old books”—perfectly good history 
and geography books that they had 
enjoyed the year before and from 
which they could learn much. But 
understandably, my seventh grade 
wanted something new, something 
different that would give them a 
sense of accomplishment and prog- 
ress. 

This might have meant a bad be- 
ginning of the 1954-1955 term. Here 
was a difficult teaching situation, 
one where it would be only too easy 
to fall into the trap of mere repeti- 
tive teaching and rote learning, to 
the mutual wasted effort of both 
pupils and teacher. 

The boys and girls soon realized 
that the situation also posed a ques- 
tion for the entire classroom—how 
to provide a totally new and inter- 
esting approach to history and geog- 
raphy from last year’s books. In 
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other words, our study on “Building 
Our World” and “Old World Lands” 
had to be made new and interesting, 
with boundaries far beyond those 
explored in last year’s study. 

World events is a subject which 
all children recognize as important. 
Part of our day’ program is the 
discussion of what we have seen in 
newspapers and on television or 
heard on the radio. Thus world 
events became the general frame for 
our developing unit. 


Anything They Could Do with Their 
Hands 

This broad topic naturally had to 
be narrowed into a concrete situa- 
tion that would grasp the pupils’ 
imaginations and have real meaning. 

I found that my pupils, like most 
of their age, were interested in 
crafts—anything they could do with 
their hands. They referred often to 
puppet programs on television and 
were interested in puppets, suggest- 
ing we make some in class. 

The next suggestion was that each 
pupil choose a different country that 
we would study and make a puppet 
that would typify the particular 


country, both in racial character- 
istics and in dress. 

Here was a real beginning to the 
unit, something that would both 
capture the interest of the class and 
serve as a center for work in other 
studies. 

The last step of the unit was to 
fit the program into our general 
frame. This happened very easily 
when one pupil, following the first 
research work done for the clothing 
and characteristics of our dolls, sug- 
gested that we extend our project 
to embrace every member of the 
United Nations. 


What Must You Know to Make a Doll? 


For our health studies we found 
that the mechanics of construction 
of the puppets had to be correct or 
the figures could not be balanced. 
The legs had to be strong enough 
to support the trunk, the feet 
straight and firmly placed on the 
legs. When this was done the fig- 
ures could easily stand alone. The 
class became absorbed in the study 
of bodily proportions and skeletal 
structure. One boy said, “I’ve dis- 
covered why I’m pigeon-toed. My 
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ankles are too weak. [ll try to 
make my ankles stronger so I can 
play football in high school.” 

Study of bodily proportions natu- 
rally led to a particular study of 
ratio, for ratio played a large part in 
the construction of our puppets. We 
studied the measurements of the 
human body, male and female, child 
and adult, in order to introduce true 
human variety into our figures. 

A discussion as to why some races 
were smaller in stature than others 
led to other fields. We investigated 
diet, sanitation, living standards, 
and a whole field of geographical 
and economic studies. 

In dressing our puppets, we 
learned much concerning the econ- 
omy, culture, and religion of the 
countries of the United Nations. In 
the process we gained much knowl- 
edge that contributed to our broader 
understanding of other peoples. 
Naturally, better understanding 
brought a feeling of friendship and 
sympathy. It was impossible to 
omit the fact that languages vary 
throughout the world. Such ques- 
tions as “What language is spoken 
in Iceland?” led back into aspects 
of history and geography that car- 
ried the class far beyond their text. 

We made the flag of every coun- 
try as a part of our project, and here 
arithmetic was most essential, for 
each flag had to be made to perfect 
scale and ratio was learned more 
easily. 

The making of the flags also re- 
vealed more of the history of the 
countries, for the device often 
showed that particular country had 
formerly been part of another coun- 
try or indicated the status of 
the countries. “One picture is 
worth ten thousand words” accord- 
ing to Confucius, and we felt that 
the making of the flags demon- 
strated this wise saying. 

It is easy to see that geography 
has entered into every topic hereto- 
fore touched. However, the pos- 
sibilities were limitless. Some of the 
more obvious studies include loca- 
tion, area, population, climatic 
conditions and resources—all play 
an important part as to why or why 
not countries are members of the 
UN. Such questions as “Why do so 
many nations of the world wear 
simple cotton garments and others 
silk?” or “Why does footwear vary 
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among countries?” led into other in- 
teresting studies. 


Light Bulb for a Base 


Actual construction of the pup- 
pets was not too difficult, since we 
used papier-mache. However, we 
discovered a new process of head 
construction which proved quicker 
and easier than the old method of 
using a clay model. We used burned 
out sixty-watt light bulbs as a base. 
After the papier-mache had dried 
thoroughly, we broke the bulb, care- 
fully shaking out the broken glass. 

The bodies were made in the 
usual way by rolling paper for the 
arms and legs and fastening with 
string to the torso of folded paper. 
The arms were wired slightly for 
flexibility. 

Some of the children were cha- 
grined that their characters were 
not as handsome in the face as they 
might have wished. One bright lit- 


tle girl remarked consolingly, “Oh 
well, all of the people of India can’t 
be as handsome as Nehru.” 

The unit was climaxed with a 
panel discussion in the auditorium. 
Grades five through seven were 
present, and the questions asked 
and the answers given indicated that 
the United Nations was not too am- 
bitious a subject for us and also that 
it was far from dry or uninteresting. 

Through this work the pupils 
grew in ability to plan and cooper- 
ate and learned that a subject may 
come to life through an activity that 
they really want to carry through. 
An increased knowledge of the 
United Nations and the problems of 
world peace will help them to be 
better citizens and better fit them, 
when they become voting citizens, 
to solve those problems being daily 
aggravated by a world growing 
smaller through the pressures of 
science and technology. 





Major Rutledge Smith. 


house. 


great Secretary of State. 





Cordell! Hull Memorial 


The Cordell Hull Birthplace and Memorial Association 
will inaugurate a drive to restore the Hull birthplace by 
planting an oak tree at 1:00 p.m., on United Nations Day, 
October 24, 1955, at the Hull homesite at Byrdstown in 
Pickett County. (Had Mr. Hull lived until October 2, 1955, 
he would have been eighty-four years old. ) 

H. B. McGinnis, former law partner and secretary to 
Cordell Hull in Washington, is chairman of the program, 
which will include speeches by Governor Clement, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Maddux, Congressman Joe L. Evins and 


The Cordell Hull Birthplace and Memorial Association 
will contact the school systems of Tennessee to request their 
cooperation in securing funds to carry on this project. 

The Board of Trustees of the Association is composed of 
Sergeant A. C. York, chairman; Judge A. F. Officer, vice 
chairman; Dr. Harry L. Upperman, secretary and treasurer; 
Luther M. York; Harman Overstreet; Robert H. Roberts; 
Jared Maddux; H. B. McGinnis; Solon Fitzpatrick; Edward 
Turner; and Mrs. Gwen Mochow. 

The Association has purchased the birthplace and former 
home, including a two-acre plot of ground surrounding the 
Future plans include restoration and preservation 
of the building and the erection of a memorial building. 

The state of Tennessee provided funds for the purchase 
of the homesite and for miscellaneous expenses. It is hoped 
that other expenses will be provided by th 
butions of Tennesseans who loved and honored the former 


e generous contri- 
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A Word of Encouragement 


may help a bright student 
make up his mind 
to become a teacher 


N. B. McMILLIAN 


Kentucky Education Association 


RE you loyal to your country? 
Are you loyal to your profes- 
sion? Teachers generally, and with- 
out hesitation, would give affirma- 
tive answers to both queries. There 
is little doubt about the truth of the 
first answer, but the second should 
be subjected to closer scrutiny—if 
the results of a study made in Cali- 
fornia can be considered typical of 
the nation as a whole. 

This study was made by Dean 
William A. Brownell of the School 
of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, and reported in the Ninth 
Annual Yearbook of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, published this summer. 
Entitled “High School Teachers as 
Professional Recruiters,” the study 
was concerned with seniors in thirty- 
four California high schools and 
sought to learn what, if anything, 
high school teachers are doing to 
interest their students in teaching as 
a career. 

From the study, Brownell con- 
cluded that teachers (or at least 
the teachers of the students he con- 
sulted) take little part in recruiting 
teachers by searching for them 
among their students. This conclu- 
sion was reached after consulting 
with the students themselves. Of 
4,312 high school seniors questioned, 
he found only 689 (fewer than one 
in six) were approached by their 
teachers to discuss teaching as a 
career. Of the 2,240 of these seniors 
who reported an interest in teach- 
ing, only one in four was ap- 
proached by his teachers. 

To the credit of the teachers, 
however, it must be said that when 
they did discuss teaching with their 
students they gave encouragement 
to a vast majority (92 per cent) of 
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those to whom they talked. Further, 
it was found that encouragement 
was based on worthy purposes and 
a high sense of values. Financial 
matters were not evaded, but ap- 
parently were presented in what 
seemed to the teachers proper 
orientation. 

Most Potent Force, The Classroom 
Teacher 

Since an earlier study had re- 
vealed low salaries as a predominant 
reason why students do not want 
to become teachers, some investiga- 
tion was made in this study as to 
students’ knowledge on this point. 
It was found that beginning salaries 
of lawyers were more often over- 
estimated. This seems to indicate 
that a great many seniors lack in- 
formation with respect to salaries, a 
lack that is the more inexcusable 
because it could be corrected so 
easily. 

When asked for a judgment on 
job satisfaction of their teachers, 70 
per cent of the students thought 
most teachers were happy, but 27 
per cent thought that only about 
half of the teachers were happy in 
their work. This item was included 
in the study because of the possible 


indirect effect that the apparent 
happiness or unhappiness of the 
teacher may have in their students’ 
selection of teaching as a career. 
Presumably, if students think that 
teachers are a happy lot, they will 
be somewhat predisposed to enter 
the profession. On the other hand, 
unhappy teachers could be an ob- 
stacle to such choice. 

Dean Brownell said he undertook 
the study because of some hunches 
he has about recruiting. One no- 
tion, he reported, is that the best 
time to recruit youth for teaching is 
in the high school years. Another 
is that regular classroom teachers 
in high schools occupy a strategic 
position for recruiting. A third is 
that these teachers are not doing 
much by way of capitalizing on 
their opportunities. This study bore 
most directly on the third idea. 

He gave credit to efforts by the 
Future Teachers of America and to 
the definite suggestions of high 
school principals, counselors, and 
guidance experts. “But,” said he, “I 
would still argue that the most po- 
tent force in encouraging youth 
toward teaching can be the regular 
classroom teacher.” He explained 
that the encouragement can be in- 
direct, as when teachers exhibit the 
satisfactions they find in teaching; 
or it can be direct, as when teachers 
talk individually with youngsters 
about their career plans. 

Why Don't They Act? 

In reporting that results of the 
study confirmed his guess that teach- 
ers are not doing as much as they 

(Continued on page 42) 





About the Author 


lege and later joining KEA. 





Dr. NATHANIEL BowLes McMiLuiAn (Ph.D., University 
of Kentucky ) reviews a report on a recruitment study in Cali- 
fornia high schools which should raise a number of questions 
in any teacher's mind. Most important: What are your own 
opinions about this subject? Why? 

Dr. MeMillian, director of research and information for 
the Kentucky Education Association, is a member of the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education. Many of his friends in Tennes- 
see remember him as an associate professor of education at 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, a position he held from 
1950 to 1952, before becoming assistant to the president and 
professor of education at Morehead (Kentucky) State Col- 
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Business-Education Day 


~ CHOOL TEACHERS IN MORRISTOWN 
recently were given a first-hand 
look at America’s system of free en- 
terprise at work during the East 
Tennessee city’s first observance of 
Business-Education Day. 

Sponsored by the Morristown 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
Board of Education, the all-day 
project was designed to acquaint 
the educators with the operation of 
retail stores, services, and industrial 
plants and of their contributions to 
the life of the community. The 125 


The groups of teachers (above and 
right) listen like good students while 
they learn about business. 


teachers divided into small groups 
to spend an entire day at one of the 
twelve participating firms, where 
they learned not only how goods 
were manufactured and distributed 
but also about accounting pro- 
cedures, payrolls, taxes, and produc- 
tion costs. 


A typical schedule for a group be- 
gan with the general assembly of 
all participants at a downtown 
theater, where they were greeted by 
local and national Chamber of Com- 
merce and school officials. Leaving 
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MURRELL WEESNER 


Teacher of English 
Morristown High School 


their own cars in the Park and Shop 
Lot as guests of local merchants, 
the teachers were escorted to the 
firms by their hosts. They spent 
the morning touring the plant or 
store and in hearing a general de- 
scription of the firm’s business. Fol- 
lowing a luncheon attended by 


three hundred teachers and _busi- 
nessmen, the educators returned to 
the store or factory for more detailed 
discussions concerning the firm’s 
policies and practices. 

The participating firms included 
retail stores, wholesale distributors, 
furniture and textile manufacturers, 
electricity, telephone, laundry, and 
transportation services. 

The teachers, who included the 
project in their regular schedule, 
said it gave them a greater under- 
standing of the role of business in 
society. Businessmen called it one 
of the best public relations promo- 
tions they had undertaken. 





Why Johnny 


Reprinted by permission of Time 


(Can't | 
(Can | 


Read 


Magazine; copyright Time, Inc., 1955. 


OT SINCE ITS MUSIC CRITIC called 

Liberace a “butcher” musician 
. . . did the San Francisco Exami- 
ner get as many irate letters on a 
single subject. Other papers across 
the U.S. have had the same experi- 
ence. “People jumped into this 
thing with both feet,” says Man- 
aging Editor Frank Angelo of the 
Detroit Free Press. Reason for all 
the fuss was a syndicated version of 
Rudolf Flesch’s best-selling (over 
60,000 copies since March) Why 
Johnny Can't Read. Said one school 
official in St. Louis after the Globe- 
Democrat started its series: “I’ve 
never seen a book more discussed 
than this one. My phone practically 
rang itself off the wall.” 

In a sweeping condemnation, 
Flesch had accused the schools of 
an almost total failure to teach chil- 
dren to read because they had 
abandoned phonics (the letter-by- 
letter, syllable-by-syllable method ) 
in favor of sight recognition (recog- 
nizing whole words by their appear- 
ance). “Do you know,” wrote 
Flesch, “that the teaching of reading 
never was a problem anywhere in 
the world until the United States 
switched to the present method 
around about 1925?” Bald and ex- 
aggerated as his statements were, 
Flesch had in a sense done the na- 
tion a favor. He had brought the 
extremists out into the open, and he 
had forced the educators to explain 
just why they teach as they do. 


Bowl to Pot 


Though it may vary somewhat 
from city to city, the method now 
used in most schools is a combina- 
tion of systems. The educators ad- 
mit that word recognition has its 
dangers. It is quite possible, as one 
Louisville mother reported of her 
son, for a third grader to type out 
b-o-w-l and call it pot, or for a pupil 
to develop the annoying habit of 
putting the President in the White 
Horse or assembling stamp colli- 
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sions. But phonics alone can be 
equally disastrous. Though a pupil 
might be able to read the word 
institute right off, says Elementary 
Education Supervisor Mary 
O’Rourke of Massachusetts, he can 
without other training be complete- 
ly confused as to its meaning. In 
one case, a phonics-trained girl de- 
fined it: “When two people don't 
know each other, you institute 
them.” 

After years of research, the edu- 
cators are now agreed that phonics 
is wrong for beginners. . . . The 
whole idea is not to drill the pupil 
in abstract symbols at first, but to 
bring about what the educators call 
“reading readiness.” 


Bear to Pear 


In determining a child’s readiness 
to read, the teacher must make sure 
not only of his eye, but also of his 
ear. Thus, the pupil may be given 
a series of pictures and asked to 
circle the object that the teacher 
names. If he mistakes a comb for 
a cone or a bear for a pear, he is 
obviously on his way to mistaking 
“institute” for “introduce.” In an- 
other series of pictures, the teacher 
may try to put across certain ab- 
stract concepts. A pupil will be 
asked to draw a ball beside, under 
or above another object; or, he may 
have to mark which line in a series 
is the longest. If he can’t yet make 





such distinctions, he is not ready for 
the written word. 

Throughout the first months of 
school, teachers use other devices. 
In Chicago, there are storytelling 
times and tell-and-do periods. But 
whatever the device, the goal is the 
same. The class may take a walk 
around the room or a trip to the zoo. 
Then they dictate to the teacher a 
story about what they have seen. 
The story appears on the blackboard 
or on a posterlike “experience chart,” 
and is later read back. As such dic- 
tation proceeds, says San Francisco's 
Assistant School Superintendent 
(Elementary Schools) Alda Harris, 
“the children see that their own 
words can be transformed into writ- 
ten symbols.” 


Rabbit & Rattle 

By such methods, the pupil is ex- 
pected to build up a vocabulary of 
fifty to a hundred words he can 
recognize at sight. Some teachers 
use flashcards; others may have a 
“daily newspaper” for which the 
children can recite a one-sentence 
story about themselves (“I played 
ball yesterday” ). Detroit schools use 
a pre-primer called Before We Read. 
This teaches the beginner to dis- 
tinguish shapes (e.g., by picking out 
a sailboat from a series of trucks) 
and sounds (e.g., by picking out 
objects with similar names, as in 
rabbit and rattle, turtle and turkey). 
The next book also contains a num- 
ber of word captions which through 
repetition the child learns to recog- 
nize at sight. With this small vo- 
cabulary the pupil is ready for 
elementary phonics. 

Soon pupils are confronted with 
rhymes (cat, fat, bat, etc.) and lists 
of words beginning with the same 
consonant. They might also be asked 

(Continued on page 44) 


That thorn in the flesh of the educators, Why Johnny Can't 
Read, was published last spring. Since then teachers have 
worked overtime refuting the theories of Author Flesch and in- 
cidentally producing some excellent explanations of why they 
teach reading as they do. It is the opinion of the editors that this 
summary from Time (August 15, 1955) is a fair, accurate, and 


entertaining account of /'affaire Flesch. 


For the benefit of 


those teachers who are now busily teaching Johnny to read (as 
they have done in the past) and for those who wonder about this 
hassle, articles on modern methods of teaching reading will ap- 
pear in later issues. Refutations? No. The fact that the Flesch is 


weak has been proved. 
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Some QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 
of IMPORTANCE to YOU 


WHY . . « has Provident Teachers Group Insurance been the first choice of the 
large public school systems and the colleges of Tennessee for the past 


twenty years? | 
have Provident Teachers Groups steadily increased in number and 


popularity throughout the United States? 


BECAUSE ... 1. Provident Teachers Groups are custom designed—by teachers, 
for teachers. For more than twenty years the Provident, through its 
specialized service for Teachers, has studied their insurance needs 


and has met these needs with specially designed plans. 


2. Provident meets all of its obligations promptly, fully, and cheer- 


fully. 


3. Provident ranks among the top 12 of the more than 900 in- 
surance companies in the nation writing Accident and Health insur- 
ance. The company has 68 years of experience in the Accident and 


Health insurance field and operates in 47 states and Canada. 


4. The Provident home offices are in Chattanooga and in every 
section of Tennessee there are Provident representatives ready to give 


Tennessee teachers prompt service. 


For information regarding 
Teachers Group Insurance write 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chattanooga 
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WEST TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


October 13, 14, 1955 


Municipal Auditorium, Memphis 


General Sessions 


Municipal Auditorium 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
October 13, 7:30 P. M. 


South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding: C. J. Hucxasa, President of West Tennessee Education 
Association 

Platform Guests: City and County Superintendents of West Ten- 
nessee, Supervising Teachers of West Tennessee 

Music: Memphis State College 

Invocation: Charles $. Brown, Memphis State College 

President’s Address: C. J. Huckaba 


Business 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION SECTION 


Presiding: Mrs. E. T. JAcKson 
Address: Mrs. May Hill Arbuthnot, Specialist in Children’s Litera- 
ture 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
October 14, 10:30 A. M. 
North Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding: C. J. HuckaBa 

Platform Guests: Commissioner of Education, College Presidents, 
President and Executive Secretary of the TEA and Presidents 
of County Council of the Parent-Teacher Association in 
West Tennessee 

Music: Memphis State College 

Presentation of the Executive Secretary of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association: C. J. Huckaba 

Address: Frank Bass, Executive Secretary, Tennessee Education 
Association 

Address: Dr. Archibald Anderson, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 


Announcements 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
October 14, 7:30 P. M. 


Presiding: C. J. HuckaBa 

Platform Guests: Administrative Council of TEA, Executive Com- 
mittee of WTEA, New Sectional Officers of the Association 

Business 

Address: Dr. Quill Cope, Commissioner of Education 

8:30 Concert: Myron Sands, Noted American Baritone 
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Sectional Meetings 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 
October 14, 12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, Military Ballroom, King Cotton Hotel 


Presiding: J. H. RocHELLE 
Address: Dr. Archibald Anderson, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 


Business 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION 
October 14, 2:00 P. M. 


East Committee Room No. 1, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding: V. J. SHANKLIN 

Introduction of Speaker: Walter Hunt 

Address: Stewart Harral, Professor of Journalism, University of 
Oklahoma 


Business ' 


ART SECTION 
October 14, 12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 


Presiding: Mrs. DorotHy McGrnnis 

Address: Dr. Dana Johnson 

Exhibit: Children of India, part of Children’s Art Festival, spon- 
sored by Brooks Art Gallery, aided by AAUW 


3:00-4:00 Movies: India 
Business 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR STUDENT TEACHING 
October 14, 9:00 A. M. 
West Committee Room No. 1, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding: Jutia THoMas 

Business 

Panel: “Student Teachers Evaluate Their Pre-Student Teaching 
Experiences” 


ATTENDANCE TEACHERS SECTION 


October 14, 12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, Parlor A, King Cotton Hotel 


Presiding: CHAILLE MEEKs 
Address: To be Announced 
Business 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 
October 14, 12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, Aztec Room, Claridge Hotel 


Presiding: Dr. R. W. JENNINGS 


Invocation 

Panel: “What’s New in Business Education,” Bookkeeping: Mrs. 
Kittie H. Jonakin, Messick High School, Memphis; Short- 
hand: Professor William H. Baker, Martin Branch, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Martin; Typewriting: Helen Hunt, 
Dyer High School, Dyer; Office Practice: Professor Herman 
F. Patterson, Memphis State College 


Business 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGE SECTION 
October 14, 12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, Room 215, Peabody Hotel 


Presiding: MARY PARK 
Address: Dr. Cedric Yeo, Professor of Latin 


Business 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
October 14, 3:00 P. M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding: Mrs. E. T. JAcKson 
Address: Mrs. May Hill Arbuthnot 


Business 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS SECTION 
October 13, 5:30 P. M. 
Dinner, River View Room, King Cotton Hotel 


Presiding: Roy JONEs 
Address: Dr. Howard Kirksey, Professor of Education, Middle 
Tennessee State College 


Business 


ENGLISH SECTION 
October 14, 12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, The Flag Room (No. 200), Hotel Peabody 


Presiding: TomMMyYE RussELL 
Address: Visiting Speaker 


Business 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 


October 14, 9:00 A. M. 
East Committee Room No. 1, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding: ANDREW SETTLES 
Speaker: To be Announced 
Business 
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HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
October 14, 12:45 P. M. 
Luncheon, Louis XVI Room, Hotel Peabody 


Presiding: Mary FRANCES KENNEDY 
Address: Mrs. Ila Huff, Director of Girls Club, Memphis 


Business 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SECTION 
October 14 
Time and Place To Be Announced 


Presiding: C. A. BRANYAN 
A tour of industrial plants has been arranged. Details to be 


a nnounced. 


LIBRARY SECTION 
October 14, 12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, Colonial Room, King Cotton Hotel 


Presiding: CHARLINE ROMANS 
Invocation: Mrs. J. R. Steadman 
Guest Speaker: Mrs. Gladys H. Barr, Author 


Business 

MATHEMATICS SECTION 
October 14, 12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, Claridge Hotel 


Presiding: C. E. BARNETT 
Speaker: Tom D. Bell, Plant Manager of E. I. DuPont 
Business 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 


October 14, 12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, Room 917, King Cotton Hotel 


Presiding: PROFEssOR MARTIN STORN 
Address: Guest Speaker 
Business 


MUSIC SECTION : 
October 14, 12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, River View Room, King Cotton Hotel 


Presiding: W. R. Bonson 
Music Selections: Memphis State College Students 
Address: Brother H. Richard, Christian Brothers College 


SCIENCE SECTION 
October 14, 12:30 P. M. 


Luncheon, Parlor B, King Cotton Hotel 


Presiding: DorotHy GREEN 
Address: “The Salk Vaccine”: Dr. L. M. Graves, Director of 
Memphis-Shelby County Health Department 


Business 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS SECTION 
October 14, 2:30 P. M. 
West Committee Room No. 1, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding: W. L. DaRNALL 

Invocation: 

Address: Dr. Bascom H. Story, Director, School of Education, 
Memphis State College 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
October 14, 12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, Adams Room, Claridge Hotel 


Presiding: Laura MAE McKEEN 

Address: “Paris and Caux, the Search for Two Kinds of Unity”, 
Edward Meeman 

Address: “My Impressions of England and Scotland”, Walter 
Chandler 


SUPERVISING TEACHERS SECTION 
October 13, 12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, Aztec Room, Claridge Hotel 


Presiding: Naom1 KENNER 

Invocation: R. E. Black, Superintendent, Crockett County Schools 
Introduction of Guests 

Address: Mrs. May Hill Arbuthnot 


SPECIAL EDUCATION (ICEC) 


October 14, 12:30 P. M. 
East Room, King Cotton Hotel 


Presiding: EmMuLy ANN BowDEN 
Address: Dr. Wallace Verburg, Peabody College 


JUNIOR RED CROSS TEACHER-SPONSORS 
October 14, 9:00 A. M. 
West Committee Room No. 2, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding: EstELLE PATTON 
Program Theme: “Re-Evaluation of Junior Red Cross Service Pro- 
gram and Promotion of Better Human Relations” 


Luncheons, Dinners, and Hospitalities 


Thursday, 12:00 m. Subscription Luncheon. Skyway, Hotel 
Peabody. Ticket: $2.00. 
Thursday, 4:00 p.m. 
Home. Memphis State College Campus. 

Peabody at 3:30 P.M. 

Thursday, 7:00 p.m. Phi Alpha Theta Dinner. 
Ball Room. Hotel Peabody. Ticket: $3.50. 

Friday, 12:00 m. Complimentary Luncheon tendered by Mem- 
phis State College and Southwestern College. Ball Room, Hotel 
Peabody. 

Friday, 7:00 p.m. Annual Dinner. Ball Room. Hotel Peabody. 
Ticket: $3.50. 


Tea for Members’ Wives. President’s 
Cars will leave the 


Continental 
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BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, AND DINNERS 


Thursday, October 13 
ELEMENTARY Principats: 5:30 p.M., River View Room, King 
Cotton Hotel 
Supervisors: 12:30 p.m., Aztec Room, Claridge Hotel 


Friday, October 14 


PeaBopy CoLLEGE ALUMNI: 7:30 a.M., Aztec Room, Hotel 
Claridge 
ADMINISTRATIVE: 12:30 p.m., Military Ballroom, King Cotton 


Hotel 
ATTENDANCE TEACHERS: 12:30 p.m., Parlor A, King Cotton Hotel 
ArT: 12:30 p.m., Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 
Business EpucaTIon SECTION: 12:30 p.m., Aztec Room, Claridge 
Hotel 
CriassicaL LaNncuaGE: 12:30 p.m., Room 215, Peabody Hotel 
ENGLIsH 12:30 p.m., The Flag Room, No. 200, Hotel Peabody 
Home Economics SEcTION: 12:45 p.m., Louis XVI Room, Hotel 
Peabody 
Liprary: 12:30 p.m., Colonial Room, King Cotton Hotel 
MatTuHeMatics: 12:30 p.m., Claridge Hotel 
Music: 12:30 p.m., River View Room, King Cotton Hotel 
ScrENCE: 12:30 p.m., Parlor B, King Cotton Hotel 
SociaL StupiEs: 12:30 p.m., Adams Room, Claridge Hotel 


Union Unrversiry ALUMNI: 5:30 p.m., Mezzanine, Peabody Hotel 


Headquarters and Registration 


Headquarters of the meeting will be in the Hotel Peabody. The 
registration desk will be located on the Mezzanine Floor of this 
hotel, and registrars will be present at the following times: Wed- 
nesday, October 12, 4:00-9:00 p.m.; Thursday, October . 13, 
8:30-12:00 a.m. and 1:00-3:30 p.m.; Friday, October 14, 8:30- 
11:00 a.m. By the rules of the Association a registration fee of 
$1.00 will be charged. Tickets for luncheons and dinners should 
be obtained at the time of registration. 

Unless specified, all meetings will be held in the Hotel Peabody. 


Hotels and Rates 


Hotel Peabody (Headquarters), Second Street and Union 
Avenue. Single, $4.50 and up; Double, $7.00 and up. Twin 
Beds, $10.00 and up. 

Tennessee Hotel: Third Street and Union Avenue. Single, 
$3.00 and up; Double, $4.00 and up; Twin Beds, $7.00 and up. 


Information 


Information concerning all meetings may be secured at the In- 
formation Booth, located in the Exhibit Hall; Ralph Hunt is in 
charge. Lost and found articles may be reported to the at- 
tendants at this booth. 


Registration 


Registration will be conducted in the center of the Exhibit 
Hall, where all teachers are requested to register on the card 
furnished and to leave this card in the place designated. 

Tickets for each of the above events are to be bought at the 
Ticket Booth. A representative of each group will be at this 
booth on Thursday night and Friday morning. 
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1. FOR TASTE... bright, bracing, DRINK | 
ever-fresh sparkle. G Cel ao 
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2. FOR REFRESHMENT ... quick energy, 
with as few calories as half an 
average, juicy grapefruit, 
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EAST TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


October 27 and 28, 1955 


The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Theme: Developing Citizenship in Tennessee Life Through the 
Role of Education 


General Sessions 


Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
October 27, 7:15 P. M. 


Presiding: Dr. C. M. Eyxer, President, East Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association 

Platform Guests: Members of the East Tennessee Education As- 
sociation Executive Committee, Staff Members from the 
Tennessee Department of Education, Members of the Re- 
search Committee, Members of the Legislative Committee, 
Local Committee Chairmen, and Members of the Resolutions 
Committee 

Concert: Tennessee High School Music Organization, conducted 
by Andrew J. May 

Following the concert, honor guests are requested to move 
to the platform. 

Presentation of the National Colors: Pershing Riflemen, University 
of Tennessee ROTC; J. K. Rippert, Colonel, Infantry, 
PMS&T; presentation administered by Major Robert W. 
Cook 
Pledge to the Flag: Major Robert W. Cook 
The National Anthem, led by Clark Rhodes 
Accompanist, Mrs. Corine Rhodes 

Invocation: Dr. Marvin Kincheloe, Central Methodist Church, 
Knoxville 

Welcome to Knoxville: The Honorable George Dempster, Mayor 
of Knoxville 

“Underscoring the Convention Theme,” Dr. Clement M. Eyler 

Business 

Presentation of Platform Guests: C. P. Price, Vice-President, 
ETEA 

“The State PTA’s Message to ETEA,” Mrs. Ralph W. Frost, Presi- 
dent, Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 

“Education’s Role in Tennessee Citizenship,” The Honorable Quill 
Cope, Commissioner of Education, State of Tennessee 

“Wholesome Fun for Good Citizens,” George Bailey, Lecturer and 
Performer, Freeport, Pennsylvania 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
October 28, 10:25 A. M. 


Presiding: Dr. Clement M. Eyer 


Platform Guests: East Tennessee City and County School Super- 
intendents and Staff of Tennessee Education Association 
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Good Citizens Singing: J. Clark Rhodes, Director; Mrs. Corine 
Rhodes, Accompanist 

Invocation: The Reverend Fred A. Rudder, First Baptist Church, 
Kingston 

Presentation of Platform Guests: C. P. Price 

Announcements: Dr. Mack P. Davis, Executive Secretary, ETEA 

“Tennessee Education Association in Action,” Frank E. Bass, 

TEA Executive Secretary-Treasurer, will present C. Howard Mc- 

Corkle, President, TEA 

Moments for Music: Arranged by J. Clark Rhodes 

Address: “Points for Emphasis in Good Citizenship Around the 
World: Global Minds for a Global World,” Dr. John Harvey 
Furbay, Director, Global Air World Education, Trans-World 
Airlines, New York 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
October 28, 4:00 P. M. 


Presiding: Dr. CLEMENT M. EyYLER 

Presentation of Program: Wilkse Bobbitt, Erwin 

All East Tennessee Chorus: Guest Director, Wayne Hugoboom, 
Department of Music, Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Virginia 

All East Tennessee Orchestra: Guest Director, Erwin Schneider, 
Professor of Music, University of Tennessee 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
October 28, 7:30 P. M. 


Presiding: C. P. Price 

Audience Singing: J. Clark Rhodes, Director; Mrs. Corine Rhodes, 
Accompanist 

Invocation 

Address: “The Theater: A Way of Life,” Robert Porterfield, 
Founder-Director, Barter Theater, Abingdon, Virginia 

Presentation of Platform Guests, 1955 ETEA Departmental Chair- 
men: C. P. Price 

Report on Elections: Paul Cate, Elections Director, Central High 
School, Fountain City 

Report of the Resolutions Committee: Dr. Earl Ramer, University 
of Tennessee 

Choral Concert: Knox County Teachers Chorus, Mrs. Mildred 
Patterson, Directress 
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Sectional Meetings 


AGRICULTURE 


October 28, 9:00 A. M. 
Room 201, McCord Hall (U. T. Farm) 


Presiding: CHARLES SHIPLEY 

Invocation: William C, Bain 

Address: “The Value of Vocational Agriculture Training for A 
Farmer,” Marion Houser, Sevierville 

Address: “The Role of NVATA in Developing A Program in Vo- 
cational Agriculture,” S. F. Peterson, President, National 
Vocational Agricultural Teachers Association, Ayden, North 
Carolina 

Group Discussion: “The Purposes and Work of the TVATA,” 
Sidney Bishop, President, Tennessee Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Association, Leader 


ART EDUCATION 
October 28, 9:00 A. M. 


Room 2, Alumni Memorial Building 


Presiding: Mrs. Bitte CoNNATSER 
Address: “Art Education for Citizens in a Free Society,” Ivan 
E. Johnson, President, National Art Education Association 


Luncheon, October 28, 12:45 P. M. 
Church Street Methodist Church 


Luncheon tickets are $2.00. Contact Mrs. Agnes Ford, 1717 
Laurel Avenue, Knoxville and in Room 2, Alumni Memorial 
Building on Friday until 10:30. 

Address: “The Role of Art in the Tennessee Curriculum Pro- 
gram,” Dr. Earl M. Ramer, Department of Curriculum and 
Instruction, University of Tennessee 


Business 
October 28, 2:15 P. M. 
Room 2, Alumni Memorial Building 
Panel: “Art Is an Essential in the Curriculum of Tennessee 


Schools-To What Extent Shall We Accept Our Responsi- 
bility?” Dr. Crystal Theodore, Department of Fine Arts, 
East Tennessee State College; Dana F. Swick, Superintendent 
of Schools, Kingsport; Nancy Sterling, Principal, McCallie 
School, Knoxville; Mrs. Lola Fitzgerald, City Schools, Chat- 
tanooga; Mrs. John Oberne, Jr., President, Knoxville Art 
Center, Knoxville; Ivan E. Johnson, Guest Member, Florida 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


October 28, 9:00 A. M. 
Alumni Memorial Building Auditorium 


Presiding: Mrs. Gussre H. SMITH 

Address: “Focus on Children—Our Task,” Dr. Sarah Lou Ham- 
mond, Vice-President, Association for Childhood Education 
International 

Business 


OCTOBER 1, 1955 


Luncheon, October 28, 12:30 P. M. 
Room 5, S & W Cafeteria 


Greetings from ACEI: Dr. Sarah Lou Hammond 
Address: “Present but not Voting,” Dr. Galen N. Drewry, Chat- 
tanooga 


ATHLETICS 
October 28, 9:00 A. M. 


Room 203, Physics and Geology Building 


Presiding: Wimi1aM F. Smita 
“Care and Standardization of Athletic Equipment,” W. H. 
(Izzy) Smith, McGregor Goldsmith Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Tennessee Office, Chattanooga 
“Use of the Screen in Basketball,” Madison Brooks, Coach, 
East Tennessee State College 
“Single Wing Football,” Alex Williams, Coach, Dobyns- 
Bennett High School, Kingsport 
“Care of Common Athletic Injuries,” Maynard Glenn, Knox- 
ville Recreation Department 
Business 


ATTENDANCE TEACHERS 
Dinner, October 27, 5:00 P. M. 
Room 3, S & W Cafeteria 


Presiding: Mrs. GeorciA R. BLACKBURN 

Address: “Young Citizens,” Julia Ruth Richardson, Principal, 
East Brainerd Elementary School, Hamilton County 

Business 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
October 28, 2:00 P. M. 
Room 203, Dabney Hall 


Presiding: Maze M. KnicHT 
Panel: “Audio-Visual Paths to Learning.” 
“Gains Made in the Audio-Visual Field,” R. B. Houston, 
Tennessee Equipment and Supply Company, Nashville 
“Audio-Visual Uses in the Elementary School,” Mrs. Marga- 
ret Reagan, Principal, Karnes Elementary School, Knoxville 
“Directed and Undirected Seeing-Types of Materials,” Paul 
A. Barrette, Library and Education Division, Collier's 
Encyclopedia, Johnson City 
“Selection and Utilization of Audio-Visual Materials,” William 
W. Hicks, Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Nashville 
Business 
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BIBLE 
October 28, 2:00 P. M. 


Room 101, Business Administration Building 


Presiding: Mrs. AUBREY CLARK 
Invocation: The Reverend William Walter Warmath, Fifth Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, Knoxville 


“Educational Opportunities and Practices in Japan,” Connie 
and Virginia Wyckoff, Bible Teachers in Chattanooga Pub- 
lic Schools 


“Better Citizenship Through Bible Teaching,” The Reverend 
Frank E. Soules, Minister of Religious Education, Central 
Presbyterian Church, Chattanooga 


Business 
Closing Prayer: Dr. J. P. McCallie, McCallie School, Chattanooga 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Luncheon, October 28, 12:30 P. M. 
S & W Cafeteria 


Luncheon tickets may be purchased at the door. 
Presiding: Orus SuTTon 
Address: “Developing Citizenship Through Business Education,” 
Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, Professor of Business Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


Business 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
October 28, 8:45 A. M. 


Ferris Hall Auditorium 


Presiding: CHARLES L. SCHARER 


Address: “Interpreting the Schools’ Accomplishments to the Pub- 
lic,” Dr. Henry Hill, President, Peabody College, Nashville 


Business 


DEANS OF WOMEN AND GIRLS 
Joint Meeting with Guidance and Personnel 


Room 131, Business Administration Building 
October 28, 9:00 A. M. 


Presiding: SARAH KeTRON, Oak RinGE 


Address: “The Handicapped Person: A Challenge to School and 
Society,” Dr. Lloyd Murray Dunn, Coordinator, Special Edu- 
cation, Peabody College 


Luncheon, October 28, 2:30 P. M. 


University of Tennessee Faculty Club 
Presiding: FLora Marre MEREDITH 
Business 


OCTOBER 1, 1955 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
October 28, 2:30 P. M. 


Room 102, Business Administration Building 


Presiding: R. M. Wyatt 

Panel: “Interpreting Our Schools to the Business People with 
Reference to Needs and Accomplishments of Distributive 
Education Students,” J. E. Morgan, Teacher-Trainer and 
Research Consultant, University of Tennessee; Curtis Gentry, 
Supervisor of Secondary Education, Knoxville City Schools; 
Joseph Goddard, Personnel Director, George’s-Rich’s, Knox- 
ville; Mrs. Sophia Crowder, Teacher-Coordinator, Distribu- 
tive Education, Fulton High School, Knoxville 


Business 


DRAMATICS (SPEECH ARTS) 
October 28, 2:30 P. M. 
Room 217, Ayres Hall 


Presiding: Harvey HATCHER 

Address: “Speech and Speech Teachers,” Dr. C. M. Wise, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Business 

One-Act Play: The Bishop's Candlesticks, by Norman McKinnel, 
Members of the Drama Workshop of Carson-Newman 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
October 28, 9:00 A. M. 


Courtroom, Law College 
Registration: 8:30-9:00 
Presiding: Mrs. Lucite TiLson 
Invocation: Mrs. Lena Doty 
Business 
Original Productions from the First, Second and Third 
Districts: Supporting the Annual 1955 Theme, presented 
by Dr. Louis Swanson, Director of Curriculum, City 
Schools of Chattanooga 


Administrators’ Luncheon, October 28, 12:30 P. M. 


University Center 


Luncheon tickets are $1.75. Contact Mrs. Lucile Tilson for 
luncheon reservations. Tickets should be purchased prior 
to the ETEA meeting 

Presiding: W. D. Human, Wartburg 

Invocation 

Toastmaster: Sam McConnell, Hamilton County 

Music: West End High School, Knoxville; Director, Edward 
Hamilton 

Address: “What Does the Competent Administrator Do to Make 

Lasting Improvements in the Educational Program of His 

School?” Dr. Harold Hand, Professor of Education, University 

of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
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ALL-STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL COACH 





For the greater protection it guarantees your children .. . 
the pride you’re bound to feel in its truly handsome appearance. . . 
the new Pathfinder is far and away your wisest investment 
in student transportation. Completely Southern-built in the in- 
dustry’s most modern plant—built to the exact same standards of 
quality as the world-famous Superior Pioneer—the Pathfinder 


provides the ultimate in school bus safety and comfort at lowest Witte fer free copy of the Pathiinder eatalég, to 
upkeep cost. And its superior advantages are yours at a price in address below. If you'd like a demonstration—you 
line with the lowest! Pathfinder Coach Division, Kosciusko, Mis- name the date. No obligation, of course. 
sissippi. 


MORE THAN EVER THE CHOICE OF THE SOUTH IN ’53 





SALES AND SERVICE BY 









Fred S. Post, Jr. Superior Coach Sales 
SGACHES 408 South Central St., Knoxville, Tennessee 328 Sterick Building, Memphis, Tennessee 
Phone 3-2103 Phone 5-7893 
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ENGLISH 
October 28, 2:00 P. M. 
Courtroom, Law College 


Presiding: Mrs. KATHLEEN EpwaRps 

Program: “Lasting and Refining Effects in the Lives of Educated 
Citizens Through Literature,” presented by Mrs. Kathleen 
Edwards 

Address: “Let’s Give Them A Permanent,” Dr. Franklin T. 
Walker, Department of English, Mississippi College, Clinton, 
Mississippi 

Business 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
Luncheon, October 28, 12:30 P. M. 
Andrew Johnson Hotel 


Presiding: Mrs. EtHer S. PIPER 
Address: “The Gifted Child as a Citizen,” Dr. Lloyd Dunn, 
Coordinator, Special Education, Peabody College, Nashville 


Business 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 


Joint Meeting with Deans of Women and Girls 
October 28, 8:30 A. M. 
Room 131, Business Administration Building 


Presiding: Mrs. SARAH KETRON 

Address: “The Handicapped Person: A Challenge to School and 
Society” Dr. Lloyd M. Dunn, Coordinator, Special Educa- 
tion, Peabody College, Nashville 


Business 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
October 28, 8:45 A. M. 
Science Hall Auditorium 


Presiding: Gzorce L. MATHIS 

“Ten Services in One,” Mrs. Florence C. Landis, Executive 
Secretary, Civil Defense, Chattanooga 

“Self-Preservation in the Atomic Age,” Dr. Paul M. Golley, 
Director, Chattanooga-Hamilton County Health Depart- 
ment 

“How Can I Teach Civil Defense?” Mary T. Peacock, Health 
Educator, Chattanooga-Hamilton County Health Depart- 


ment 


October 28, 2:00 P. M. 
Room 23, Alumni Memorial Building 


Presiding: Tom Exuiorr, Chattanooga 
“Our Professional Job,” Dr. Carl A. Troester, Executive 
Secretary, American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Washington, D. C. 
Demonstrations: A rope-jumping demonstration directed by Doug- 
las Hancock, East High School, Knoxville; a modern. dance 
demonstration by the physical education majors of the 
University of Tennessee, directed by Dorothy Floyd 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


October 28, 9:00 A. M. and 2:00 P. M. 
Room 23, Alumni Memorial Building 


Presiding: Tom ExLiotr 
“Safety in Education,” Arnold Winkenhofer, Assistant Direc- 
tor, First Aid and Water Safety Services, American Red 
Cross, Atlanta, Georgia 
“How the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation Can Help the Health and Physical 
Education Teacher and Recreation Leader,” Dr. Carl A. 
Troester, Executive Secretary, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Washington, 
D. C. 
Business 
2:00 “Our Professional Job,” Dr. Carl A. Troester 
Demonstrations: Rope-jumping, directed by Douglas Hancock, 
East High School, Knoxville; modern dance, directed by 
Dorothy Floyd 


HIGH SCHOOL 
October 28, 9:00 A. M. 


Room 217, Ayres Hall 


Presiding: GEorcE BALLARD 

Symposium: “Significant Undertakings by Groups of the Princi- 
pals Study Council,” Dr. Earl Ramer, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville; George Greenwell, Science Hill High 
School, Johnson City; Steve Campbell, Rose School, Morris- 
town; John K. Hicks, Young High School, Knoxville; Cay 
Haun, Walnut Hill Elementary School, Harriman; J. Will 
Foster, McMinn County High School, Athens; Overton John- 
son, Elementary Principal, Dunlap 


Business 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
October 28, 2:30 P. M. 


Room 317, Biology Building 


Presiding: Ira N. CHILEes 
Address: “Trends and Problems in Higher Education Today,” 
James A. Colston, President, Knoxville College 


Business 


HOME ECONOMICS 
October 28, 8:30 A. M. and 2:00 P. M. 
Room 102, Home Economics Building 


Presiding: GERTRUDE BLYE 
Devotions: The Reverend Julian Spitzer, Sequoia Hills Presby- 
terian Church, Knoxville 
Business 
Address: “The Role of Home Economics in Developing Citizen- 
ship,” Martha Creighton, Professor, Home Economics Edu- 
cation, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia 
2:00 “The Role of Home Economics in Developing Citizenship in 
Other Lands,” Jessie Harris, Vice-Dean, College of Home 
Economics, University of Tennessee 
“Tennesseans Abroad on a Crafts Study Tour,” Marian 
Heard, Professor of Related Art and Crafts, University of 
Tennessee 


Tea 
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We Wish To Introduce 


To The Teachers & School Officials 
In Chattanooga, Hamilton Co. & 
Surrounding Area 


The Chattanooga School Products Co. 


A Complete School Service 


We Both Welcome You To 


es eR: 
HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL PRODUCTS 
720 South Gay St. 12th & Carter Sts. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 











The Knox County Board of Education 


extends 
Greetings to the teachers 
of 
East ‘Tennessee 
Congratulations to the 


East Tennessee Education Association 


on 


Fifty Years of Progress— 


HOP BAILEY, Chairman 





Wallace Burrough Dr. J. H. Gammon 
W. H. Bradley Wm. Fred Graves 
Archie Campbell Dr. Hilton A. Smith 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Joint Meeting with Industrial Education 
October 28, 9:00 A. M. 


Room 324, Perkins Hall 


Presiding: Ropert A. Taytor, Knoxville 


Address: “Effective Teacher-Student Relationships,” Dr. Robert 
S. Fleming, Professor of Education, University of Tennessee 


October 28, 2:00 P. M. 
Park Jr. High School 


Presiding: Joz L. Mappox 
Demonstration: “Plastic in the Industrial Arts Curriculum,” Law- 
ton Edwards and Students, Park Junior High, Knoxville 


Business 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Joint Meeting with Industrial Arts 


October 28, 8:45 A. M.and 2:00 P. M. 
Room 324, Perkins Hall 


Presiding: Ropert A. TAYLOR 

Address: “Effective Teacher-Student Relationships” Dr. Robert S. 
Fleming, Professor of Education, University of Tennessee 
Beta Chapter of Iota Lambda Sigma will have a luncheon 
at 12:30. Professor Clyde H. Wilson of the University of 
Tennessee will furnish further information. 

2:00 Presiding: Robert A. Taylor 

Address: “The Role of the Industrial Education Teacher in 
Curriculum Planning,” Dr. Earl M. Ramer, University of 
Tennessee 

Panel: “Problems Confronting Trade and Industrial Teachers,” 
Clyde H. Wilson, Professor of Industria] Education, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Moderator; Ed Robinson, General 
Building Trades Instructor, Lafollette High School, Lafollette; 
Giles G. Rutherford, Related Subjects Instructor, Kirkman 
Vocational School, Chattanooga; Roy Lusk, Day Trades In- 
structor, Fulton High School, Knoxville; Lynn G. Bevins, 
Industrial Cooperative Training Coordinator, McMinn County 
High School, Athens 

Business 
Annual Meeting of Beta Chapter of Iota Lambda Sigma, 
Professional Fraternity in Industrial Education 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
October 28, 9:00 A. M. 
Room 203, Dabney Hall 


Presiding: KATHERINE D, Moore 

Invocation: The Reverend Robert Holborow, First Presbyterian 
Church, Knoxville 

Address: “Is He Really a Problem Child?” Dr. William C. Morse, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Michigan 


Business 
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LATIN 
October 28, 8:30 A. M. 
Room 233, Business Administration Building 


Presiding: J. H. JouNson 

Address: “Teaching Economy,” Dr. J. D. Sadler, Professor of 
Classical Languages, Furman University, Greenville, South 
Carolina 


Joint Luncheon with Modern Language Department 
October 28, 12:30 P. M. Highland Grill 


For reservations write to Marie Johnson, Sevier County 
High School, Sevierville. The price is $2.00. 
Address: “Language Cooperation,” Dr. J. D. Sadler 


LIBRARIANS 
October 28, 9:00 A. M. 
Room 8, Chemistry Addition 


Presiding: Mrs. CRAwForD MuRPHY 
Address: “European Adventures,” Louise Meredith, Supervisor of 
School Libraries, Nashville 


Business 


Luncheon, October 28, 12:30 P. M. 


Volunteer Ballroom, Farragut Hotel 


Luncheon reservations may be made by contacting Louise 
Lowe, Rutledge, Tennessee. The price including tip will 
be $2.00. Please make reservations by October 25. 


Address: “Authors Are Educators, Too,” Mrs. Clara Ingram Jud- 
son, author of young people’s books, Evanston, Illinois 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Joint Luncheon with the Latin Department 
October 28, 12:30 P. M. 
Highland Grill 


For reservations write to Marie Johnson, Sevier County 
High School, Sevierville. The price is $2.00. 
Presiding: Mrs. J. H. JOHNSON 
Address: “Language Cooperation,” Dr. J. D. Sadler 


October 28, 2:00 P. M. 
Room 209, Ayres Hall 


Address: “New Horizons in Language Teaching,” Dr. George 
Borglum, Department of French, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Address: “Supporting the Subject,” Dr. Eduardo Betoret, Paris; 
Department of Romance Languages, University of Tennessee 
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Compliments of 


Doyanelelelons 


DAIRIES 


Delivery Service in 


Knoxville, Clinton, Oak Ridge, Harriman 


Office and Plant—Powell, Tennessee. 























For Banquets and Parties 2-6151 


OLMIS 


CAFETERIA — RESTAURANT 


















Next to Tennessee Theatre 2500 N.CENTRAL AVE 
606 8S. GAY ST. ON H/GHWAY 25-W 
Continuous Service Two Continuous Service 
from Convenient from 
11:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M. Locations 6:00 A. M. to 1:00 A. M. 
At both Brown's Cafeteria Lines you see all the 
food before selecting your meals. Knoxville's two 


best places welcome the Tennessee Teachers. 











AMERICAN BAKERIES COMPANY 

















Compliments L j V Oo A BA I L K 


of Stays at the Head of the Class 


Bakers of 
MERITA LIVONA DAIRY 
Bread—Cakes STRAWBERRY PLAINS, TENN. 
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Dial 9, then Dial 3-4563 for Home Delivery, or See Your Grocer. 
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MATHEMATICS 
Luncheon, October 28, 12:30 P. M. 
University Center 


Presiding: Dr. Ropert L. WILson 


Address: “Questionable Practices in the Teaching of Algebra and 
Geometry,” Dr. Nathan Lazar, Department of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Business 


MUSIC 


East Tennessee Vocal Association 


October 28, 9:00 A. M. 
Room 5, Ayres Hall 


Presiding: Marte Hutcuinson, President, East Tennessee Vocal 
Association, Kingsport 


Business 


East Tennessee Band and Orchestra Association 


Boarp oF Directors Dinner and Meeting, October 27, 
6:30 P. M., Farragut Hotel. 


October 28, 9:00 A. M. 
Room 105, Ayres Hall 


Presiding: WiLkse Bossitt, President, East Tennessee Band and 
Orchestra Association, Erwin 


Business 


Elementary Music Section 
October 28, 2:00 P. M. 
Room 8, Chemistry Addition 


Presiding: Mrs. Gary HERRMANN 


Demonstration of Rhythmic Activities: Gene Morlan, Professor 
of Music Education, Peabody College 


Music Department Luncheon, October 28, 12:30 P. M. 
S & W Cafeteria 


Luncheon reservations may be made by contacting Helen 
Stout, Farragut High School, Knoxville. 
Presiding: WitksE Bossitr, Chairman 
Address: “Music and Citizenship,” Wayne Hugoboom, Depart- 
ment of Music, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia; 
Erwin Schneider, Professor of Music, University of Tennessee 


October 28, 4:30 P. M. 


Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


All East Tennessee Orchestra: Guest Director, Erwin Schneider, 
Registration and rehearsal, Wednesday evening, October 26, 
7:30. 
All East Tennessee Orchestra: Guest Director, Erwin Schneider, 
Registration and rehearsal, Wednesday evening, October 26, 
7:30, Music Annex, University of Tennessee 
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SCHOOL SECRETARIES 


Luncheon, October 28, 12:30 P. M. 
Byerley’s Restaurant, New Masonic Building, 
University of Tennessee 


Presiding: Mrs. VERNA WITT 

Address: “The Secretary’s Contribution to Good Citizenship in 
the Lives of Public School Children,” D. A. Cooper, Presi- 
dent, Cooper Institute of Business, Knoxville 


Business 


SCIENCE 
October 28, 2:00 P. M. 


Room 114, Dabney Hall 


Presiding: Dewey E. Larce, Educational Section, American 
Museum of Atomic Energy, Oak Ridge 
“The Museum as an Educational Resource,” Charles G. 
Wilder, Director, American Museum of Atomic Energy, 
Oak Ridge 
Panel: “The Science Fair as an Educational Tool,” Dewey E. 
Large, Chairman 
“Atomic Energy in the Secondary Curriculum,” Dr. Ralph 
T. Overman, Chairman, Special Training Division, Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
“The American Museum of Atomic Energy in East Tennes- 
see Education,” John N. Fox, Educational Section, Ameri- 
can Museum of Atomic Energy 
“Extension Programs of the American Museum of Atomic 
Energy,” Dewey E. Large 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Administrators’ Luncheon, October 28, 12:30 P. M. 


University Center 


ETEA luncheon tickets are $1.75. Contact C. C. Burgner 
for luncheon reservations. Tickets should be purchased prior 
to the ETEA meeting. 


October 28, 2:15 P. M. 


Room 131, Business Administration Building 


Business 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
October 28, 2:00 P. M. 


Ferris Hall Auditorium 


Presiding: JoHN A. BRroyLEs 

Address: “Rogues and Gentlemen in Early Tennessee History,” 
Judge Ben Allen, Executive Vice-President, Beaunit Corpora- 
tion: North American Rayon Corporation, Bemberg Corpora- 
tion, Elizabethton. 


Business 











WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


extends a cordial invitation to 
all Educators to come to their 
exhibit at the E. T. E. A. to see 
the 1955 edition of WORLD 
BOOK and the new unit teach- 


ing materials 


* 


First In Sales 





Compliments of 


G. P. FOOD DISTRIBUTORS 
2311 N. Central Ave. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Phone 3-4592 


"Your complete 


wholesale food purveyor" 


* * * 


CANNED AND FROZEN 
FOODS 











Most East Tennessee 


Schools Serve... 





KERN’S 
BREAD 


FRESH, NUTRITIOUS, DELICIOUS 











Pet Homogenized Milk and Ice Cream 


HOMOGENIZED 
2 seen 


Ga 


Gaant « 
LABORA Om, 


On TROLLED 


Two Fine Foods! 

















PET DAIRY PRODUCTS CO. 





2217 Broadway N. E. Phone 4-2571 
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STUDENT TEACHING 
Association for Student Teaching 
Breakfast, October 28, 7:15 A. M. 
Sophronia Hall, University of Tennessee Cafeteria 


Participants will go through the regular cafeteria line to 
purchase the meal. An official of the department will give 
directions to the room where the breakfast and meeting will 
be held. 


Presiding: K. M. KENNEDY 


Business 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


October 27, 2:30 P. M. 


Moot Courtroom, Law College 
Presiding: W. D. HuMANn 
Panel: “Reorganization of the State Department of Education,” 
Conducted by State Department Personnel 


Administrators’ Luncheon, October 28, 12:30 P. M. 
University Center 


Luncheon tickets are $1.75 each. Contact W. D. Human 
for luncheon reservations. Tickets should be purchased prior 
to the ETEA meeting. 


SUPERVISORS 


October 27, 2:00 P. M. | 
Room 135, Business Administration Building | 


Presiding: Mrs. Vieva L. WoopruFF 

Address: “A Study of the Competency Patterns of the General 
Supervisor As Expressed in Theory,” Dr. H. Y. Livesay, State 
Department of Education 

Address: “A Study of the Competency Patterns of the General 
Supervisor As Expressed in Action,” Dr. Henry Martin, Di- 
rector, Training School, Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 

Panel: “Looking At Supervision in East Tennessee,” Pauline 
Brumit, Regional Supervisor, Moderator; Mrs. Mildred 
Shumate; Norman Clay; Howard McCorkle; Dr. Louis Swan- 


son 


Administrators’ Luncheon, October 28, 12:30 P. M. 


University Center = 
Luncheon tickets are $1.75. Contact Mrs. Vieva L. Wood- | 


ruff, Elizabethton, or Mrs. Alleen Keebler, Jonesboro, for 
luncheon reservations. Tickets should be purchased prior 
to the ETEA meeting. 


Election of Officers, 1955 


The following officers are to be selected for the ensuing year: 





(1) President, (2) Vice-President, (3) One member of the Execu- | 


tive Committee for Middle East Tennessee. The nominations 


will be made during the business session of the general meeting | 


in the Alumni Memorial Auditorium, Thursday evening, October 
27. Ballot boxes for the voting will be placed in the corridors 
of the Alumni Memorial Building and Ayres Hall at 8:30 a. m., 
Friday, October 28. They will be kept open until 3:00 Pp. m., 
Results of the election will appear in the press. 
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‘Stottells Uairy 


"Taste the Difference” 


Grade A Pasteurized 
Milk and Ice Cream 
Call: 


6-2863 Knoxville 294 Maryville 

















Te QUEER EER 


Prove it to yourself ..... 


IT PAYS TO SHOP 


AT PENNEY’S 














MEET YOUR FRIENDS HERE 


ecw, | 
CAFETERIA 


IN KNOXVILLE 


























To Kead 


The best daily newspaper available 
is one of the fixed habits of 
the educated citizen. 


The Knoxville ournal 











Compliments of 


FRENCH BROAD DAIRY INC. 


For the Best in 


ICE CREAM and DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Dial — 4-165! 


Knoxville, Tennessee 








HOBART-DAYTON 
Sales and Service 


Hobart Food Preparing Machines 
Mixers - Potato Peelers - Slicers - Food 
Cutters - Power Saws 


420 Locust........ Phone 3-8410 
Knoxville, Tennessee 











Special Meeting 
JUNIOR RED CROSS TEACHER-SPONSORS 


October 28, 3:30 P. M. 


Rooms 101-104, University Center 


Presiding: Mrs. W. K. MaIn 

Address: “Junior Red Cross,” R. Lee Thomas, State Department 
of Education 

Address: “Junior Red Cross Service Opportunities and Their 
Citizenship Values,” James M. Smyth, Director, Junior Red 
Cross and Educational Relations, Southeastern Area, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Business 

Adjournment to the Reception and to the International-Student- 
Art Exhibit 


OPEN HOUSE AT COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
Friday, October 28, 1955 


You are cordially invited to visit the farm campus from 12:15 
to 1:45 p. Mm. Facilities and educational exhibits will be featured 
during this period. There will be something of interest for 
teachers from grade one through college. A barbecue lunch will 
be served. Round-trip transportation from the rear of the audi- 
torium will be available. Tickets for the barbecue lunch at $1.00 
each may be secured at the registration desk until 9:00 a. M., 
Friday, October 28. 


General Information 
Offices 


Executive Secretary: Room 122, Alumni Memorial Building 

Treasurer: Room 122, Alumni Memorial Building 

Housing Committee: Room 121, Alumni Memorial Building 

Director and Staff of Registration and Reception: Main Floor 
Corridor, Alumni Memorial Building 


Meeting Places 


General Sessions 


All General Sessions will be held in the Auditorium of the 


| Alumni Memorial Building. 














Travel by Bus to E.T.E.A. 
CONVENTION 


Frequent, Dependable Service 


TENNESSEE COACH CO. 


510 Sevier Avenue Knoxville, Tennessee 








Your Problem— 
To Get the Best Business Training in the 
Shortest Period of Time 
We Offer Complete Business Training 
We Also Offer a Choice of Gregg Shorthand 
or Speedwriting 


(Students Who Have Had Gregg Shorthand 
Start In Advanced Gregg Classes) 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Modern—Fully Air Conditioned 


4-3043 209 West Church Avenue 
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Departmental Sessions 


For the places of departmental meetings see the departmental 
programs which are arranged alphabetically. 


Luncheon Places 


Luncheon programs are varied this year, and they have been 
scheduled in various sections of Knoxville. Please check the 
luncheon programs for time and place. 


Membership Fee 


Membership fee is $1.00 per year. All white teachers, school 
officers, and friends of education are eligible. There are three 
types of special admissions: (1) Students may be admitted to 
any or all meetings on the payment of fifty cents and the presen- 
tation of a special card for students; (2) Persons not members of 
the Association may be admitted to any general session on the 
payment of fifty cents and the presentation of a special ticket of 
admission; (3) Persons not members may be admitted to any 
departmental meeting on the payment of twenty-five cents and 
the presentation of a special ticket of admission. 


Accommodations 


The Director of Housing is H. T. Ballard, Executive Offices of 
City Schools, Board of Education Building, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
ETEA members should contact Mr. Ballard as soon as possible. 
In order to make the spread of hotel services as great as possible, 
it is suggested that groups of two, three, or more arrange for 
rooms together. 


Commercial Exhibits 
Alumni Memorial Building 
Rooms 201 and 202 
Thursday, October 27, 3:00-8:00 P. M. 
Friday, October 28, 8:00 A.M.-8:00 P. M. 


Two large rooms provide approximately seventy exhibits. Edu- 


cators of all areas are invited to profit by the exhibits. Room | 


201 will house types of equipment, such as school furniture, du- 
plicating machines, various types of projection equipment, art 
and craft supplies, school jewelry, individual pictures, and mis- 
cellaneous educational supplies. Room 202 will contain displays 
provided by companies publishing textbooks, workbooks, educa- 


tional magazines, and related material. 





For Cafeteria Equipment Find the Company the 
“Also Rans" All Shoot at and You've Found the 
Top Dog. You'll Never Go Wrong Backing a 
Consistent Winner Like 


e. CARLETON SCRUGGS, inc. 


KNOXVILLE TENNESSEE 








Welcome E.T.E.A. 


Enjoy your Meals 
at 
One of the South's Oldest and Finest 


Hegas 
Hestaurant 


Let us Accommodate Your Luncheons 
Corner Gay and Magnolia 


Free Parking- 











PARK NATIONAL BANK 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


“Ask those we serve’ 











Compliments 
of a 


Friend 




















Morticians 


414 Church Avenue, West 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Luncheon Programs 


The luncheons will be on Friday, October 28. The place and 
the time for each luncheon are announced in connection with 
the program. For the price of each plate and other particulars 
see the announcement in the program section. 

ACE and I, S & W Cafeteria 

Administrators, University Center 
Elementary School Principals, Secondary School Principals, 
Superintendents, Supervisors 

Business Education, S & W Cafeteria 

Deans of Women and Girls, U. T. Faculty Club 

Exceptional Child, Andrew Johnson Hotel 

Iota Lambda Sigma (details to be secured from Professor Clyde 
H. Wilson, University of Tennessee ) 

Latin and Modern Languages, Highland Grill 

Librarians, Farragut Hotel 

Mathematics, University Center 

Music, S & W Cafeteria 

School Secretaries, Byerley’s Restaurant, New Masonic Building, 
University of- Tennessee 

Tennessee College Physical Education Association: Friday morn- 
ing, October 28, 11:45 a. M., at Regas Restaurant, 318 Gay 


Street. For further information contact Dr. Edward Capen, 
University of Tennessee. 


Breakfast Meetings 
Association for Student Teaching, University of Tennessee Cafe- 
teria 
Peabody Alumni Breakfast: Friday morning, October 28, 7:45 
A. M., at the Farragut Hotel. 


Dinner Meetings 


Attendance Teachers; S & W Cafeteria, Thursday 

Carson-Newman College Dinner: Thursday evening, October 27, 
6:00 rp. m., S & W Cafeteria, Room 6. All attending this 
dinner will go through the line for food. 

East Tennessee State College Alumni Dinner: S & W Cafeteria, 
Room 5, Friday, October 28, 5:30 p. mM. Former students 
and faculty members are invited. All will go through the 
regular cafeteria line. 

L. M. U. Alumni Dinner: Thursday evening, October 27, 6:00 
Pp. M., at Brown’s Cafeteria, Gay Street. 





KNOXVILLE’S OWN SINCE 1901 


DEPEND ON MILLERS FOR NAMES YOU KNOW 


in wearing apparel and shoes, for example: 


@ Frances Dexter ® Adele Simpson ® Sandler 

© Rothmoor ® L’Aiglon © Rhythm Step 
® Fenway ® Dickerson ® Shenanigans 
© Boykoff © Red Cross ® Rice O'Neill 


Depend on Miller's for quality and com- 
plete satisfaction—always. We're look- 
ing forward to your visit during the ETEA 
meeting . . . may we show you some of 


our new fashions with labels you know! 
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HOME-GROWN IN MEMPHIS 
(Continued from page 11) 
thousand men and women. This in- 
cludes those employed in the firm’s 
operating divisions and _ wholly 
owned subsidiaries which consist of 
Memphis Radio Station WMPS, the 
United Corporation which operates 
Pantaze Drug Stores, Consolidated 
Distributors, International Distribu- 
tors, and Chicago Radio Station 
WJJD. These operations provide 
the company with diversification of 
both capital investment and sources 

of income. 

Today the company does business 
in all of the forty-eight states and 
in more than sixty foreign countries. 
Manufacturing arrangements have 
been made in Greece, Germany, 
Belgium, England, France, Sweden, 
Australia, Israel, Switzerland, Co- 
lombia, Jamaica, Argentina, Vene- 
zuela, Guatemala, Cuba, Mexico, 
Uruguay, Brazil, Chile, Canada, and 
the Philippine Islands. 

The company’s stock is listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
is included in the list of common 
stocks traded on the “Big Board” 
which have an unbroken dividend 
payment record of over twenty 
years. An interesting aspect of the 
company’s ownership is the fact that 
nearly twenty per cent of the com- 
pany’s employees own stock in their 
company and employees hold al- 
most one-fourth of the shares out- 
standing. 

The company is proud of its long 
record of harmonious employee re- 
lations. Although the far-flung op- 
erations employ men and women 
represented by eight different labor 
unions, the company has not had a 
labor dispute in more than twenty 
years. 


NCTE CONVENTION 

The Forty-fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Council of 
Teachers of English will be held in 
New York City on November 25, 
26, 27, 1955, at the Commodore and 
Roosevelt hotels. Norman Cousins, 
Morris Bishop, Clifton Fadiman, 
and Archibald MacLeish will be 
among the speakers. 

In addition to some thirty discus- 
sion programs, there will be visits 
to New York City schools, a special 
closed circuit television broadcast, 
and trips as part of the program. 
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MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Small wonder there’s no thrill quite like that first ride in the new 
family car! Because the American automobile is easily the most 
spectacular feat of mass-production in the world . . . performed by 
designers, steel makers, parts manufacturers and assemblers all over 


the nation . .. all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 





c. | 


Here is the beginning of that new car — 
deep in a great iron ore pit. Tracks extend 
into the pit itself so that ore can be loaded 
directly into railroad cars. Then, the ore 
begins the long journey over land and 
water to the steel mills. 





From the thousands of plants where these 
items are made, parts and materials flow 
to the final assembly plants. Here engines, 
chassis, bodies, and other parts, delivered 
by rail, are put together into finished cars 
in as little as one hour. 


meee ne re aggre cs 





Trainloads of coal, coke, and limestone 
for making steel join the iron ore at the 
steel mills. Afterwards, the finished steel is 
shipped to thousands of different factories, 
where it is used in some of the 18,000 parts 
that make up an automobile, 





Before its new owners proudly drive it 
home, that new car has traveled countless 
thousands of miles by railroad, in the form 
of raw materials and separate parts. Even 
the final delivery from assembly plant to 
dealer is often made by rail. 


Among all the wheels rolling in swift-moving America today, the hardest 
worker is the flanged steel wheel of the railroads, serving you dependably 
at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation, and 


doing it at no expense to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
_mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 20. 
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J EA Members 


Horace Mann Representative 


Davip L. 
York is a Ten- 
nessean who is 
returning to his 
native state 
after twelve 
years of ab- 
- sence. He has 
| been appointed 
Tennessee rep- 
resentative for 
the Horace 









Mann Insurance Company, the 
teachers’ own company. 

Mr. York was born in Cooper- 
town, Tennessee, and attended Ce- 
dar Hill High School. After service 
in the Navy, he attended New Mex- 
ico Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Las Cruces, from which 
he received the Bachelor of Science 
and Master of Arts degrees. He 
taught at Hobbs, New Mexico for 
four and a half years and was coun- 
selor for the Hobbs School System 
for a half year. He holds the rank 
of captain in the U. S. Army Re- 
serve. 
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We are now offering jor listing by 
the Tennessee State Textheok Commission 


TEN HOLT LEADERS 


® MODERN HEALTH by Otto, Julian, and Tether 
(Health—Grades 9-12) 


®@ SCIENCE, Books | and 2, by Davis, Burnett, and Gross 
(Science—Grades 7-8) 


® SCIENCE, Book 3, by Davis, Burnett, and Gross 


(General Science—Grade 9) 


® MODERN BIOLOGY by Moon, Mann, and Otto 
(Biology—Grade 10) 


® MODERN CHEMISTRY by Dull, Brooks, and Metcalfe 
(Chemistry—Grade 11) 


® MODERN PHYSICS by Dull, Metcalfe, and Brooks 
(Physics—Grade 12) 


® MODERN PHYSICAL SCIENCE by Brooks and Tracy 
(Applied Science—Grades 11-12) 


@ LE FRANCAIS, Books 1 and 2, by Ernst and Levy 
(French—Grades 11-12) 








Ten outstanding textbooks which we believe 
will merit your unqualified approval. 








New York 





Tennessee Representatives: 


CARL J. STRANG, 441 West Peachtree Street, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


CLAUDE L. SHUTTLEWORTH, Forest, Mississippi 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago San Francisco 














On Textbook Commission 


Mrs. Mary ALicE McNass, su- 
pervisor, Murfreesboro City Schools, 
was appointed recently as a member 
of the State Textbook Commission. 
Appointed also to this Commission 
was HERMAN OSTEEN, principal, 
Collierville High School, Collier- 
ville, Tennessee. They replace the 
two members who have served two 
terms: Mrs. Souct Haut of Man- 
chester and C. J. Hucxasa of Jack- 
son. 





TEA LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Learn the names of these com- 
mittee members and contact them 
personally at any time you wish to 
do so. They are your representa- 
tives. 

Robert Abernathy, State College, 

Murfreesboro 
D. F. Adkisson, Supervisor of In- 

struction, Knox County 
Mary Anderson, President of ACE, 

Memphis 
J. E. Arnold, University of Tennes- 

see 
George Barnes, Superintendent, 

Shelby County Schools 
Nancy Beard, Elementary Principal, 

Johnson City 
Doris Boyd, Classroom Teacher, 

Covington 
Mrs. Andrena Briney, President, De- 

partment of Classroom Teachers, 

Murfreesboro 
Mrs. Julia Clark, Chairman, Tennes- 

see Vocational Association, Tracy 

City 
Quill E. Cope, Commissioner of Ed- 

ucation 
Mrs. Ralph Frost, President, Tennes- 

see Congress of Parents and 

Teachers 
Mrs. Nannie Gennoe, Principal, 

Knoxville 
Marie Hale, Supervising Teacher, 

Sullivan County 
J. D. Huggins, Attendance Teacher, 

Nashville City Schools 
Frank E. Irwin, President, PSOA, 

Clinton 
Mrs. Gladys Jackson, Classroom 

Teacher, Ashland City 
Sam McConnell, Superintendent, 

Hamilton County Schools, Chatta- 

nooga 
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J. C. Maddox, Superintendent, 
Union City Schools 

Mary Emma Maloney, Classroom 
Teacher, Hamblen County 

Dwight Norman, President, Second- 
ary School Principals, Paris 

Martha Ogden, Chairman, Secre- 
tarial Section, Knoxville 

E. M. Reed, President, Tennessee 
School Boards Association, Kings- 
port 

Iva Sims, President, Elementary 
Principals Association, Davidson 
County 

Mrs. Marjorie Sloan, 
ASCD, Columbia 

T. Happle Strange, Superintendent, 
Alamo 

H. H. Turpen, 
Schools 

Roy Wiseman, Principal, Cleveland 

Kathleen Wright, Supervising 
Teacher, McNairy County. 

Mrs. Ruby Medford, Classroom 
Teacher, Elizabethton 

Mrs. Mary Jane Allen, Classroom 
Teacher, Humphreys County 


President, 


Nashville City 
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THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 


Plus: Grades 2-12 


@ THE NEW BASIC SCIENCE 
@ BASIC BIOLOGY, Rev. 
@ MACMILLAN HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 


@ YOUR HEALTH AND GROWTH SERIES, 
Grades 3-8 
Tennessee Representatives: 


RAYMOND DIXON WILLIAM HARRELL 
Box 206, Trenton, Tenn. Box 44, Statham, Ga. 


1360 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta 9, Ga. 








PERSONAL 


CONSULTATIONS 
For 


ADMINISTRATORS 
And TEACHERS At 
T. E. A. CONVENTION 


(Western Section) 
Meet: 
Dr. John E. Phay 


Professor of Education and 
Director of the Summer Session 


Discuss your plans to secure the degree 
of: 


Master of Education 
Master of Arts 
Doctor of Education 
Doctor of Philosophy 


Attend: 


Alumni Breakfast 
Reservations at Mississippi Booth 





Secure your 


Master of Education Degree 
in 


Two and one-half Summer Sessions 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
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Walter Horst, Superintendent 
Three Rivers, Michigan 


COULD YOUR GYM FLOOR STAND UP TO THIS? 


a dance a week... 
and basketball, too! 


Just imagine the scraping and pounding a gym floor takes when it’s 
used for a dance. Yet floors protected with Seal-O-San stand up to it 
in fine shape! 

Like Superintendent Walter Horst says: “We use our gym for a dance 
every week, occasional banquets and a continuous program of athletic 
events. Yet with Seal-O-San on the floor, the smooth appearance and 
non-slip surface stays for months. And floor maintenance during the 
summer is both quick and easy.” 

To protect your gym floors against excessive hard usage, write today 
for full information about Seal-O-San. 






HUNTINGTON a> LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 

















YL Wells Equipment Co. 


754 Broadway 


SH OE co. Knoxville, Tennessee 


Fashions in Footwear Hotel, Restaurant and 


310 W. Clinch Ave. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Institutional Equipment 


Dial 5-4010 
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AN AMERICAN IN LONDON 

(Continued from page 13) 
the imagination of Britain’s educa- 
tors and leaders. They seem to have 
taken the best of the new, retained 
the best of the old, and with vigor, 
determination and_ single-purpose- 
ness combined the two for a program 
that I find healthy, fertile, and 
sound. 

The schools are plagued with the 
same problems we have at home—a 
shortage of well-trained teachers, 
caused by the increased birth rate of 
the war years and the wooing away 
of the teachers by private industry, 
inequality of pay, low wages which 
have not kept pace with the high 
cost of living, too brief a training 
period for teachers. Top educators 
would like to see a three-year pro- 
gram inaugurated, but it will be 
1960 before they can afford to wait 
that extra year for the new crop of 
teachers. 

The children I teach are appeal- 
ing, affectionate and _ responsive. 
They laugh at the same jokes, love 
the same poems my own American 
children used to beg to hear. No 
barriers of nationality prevent them 
from giving their hearts to me un- 
reservedly, and in teaching a lesson 
in international understanding, again 
“A little child shall lead them.” 


A WORD OF ENCOURAGE- 
MENT 
(Continued from page 16) 

might, the dean listed a few possible 

reasons for their failure to act more 

generally and more vigorously to 

encourage their students toward 

careers in the profession: 
1. Many teachers question their 
right to influence their students 
toward teaching. They are un- 
willing to take what may be 
an improper advantage of their 
captive audiences. They argue 
that their students should se- 
lect their careers without un- 
due pressure of any kind and 
with equally complete informa- 
tion respecting a variety of 
careers. 

. Some teachers believe that the 
recruitment of teachers is no 
responsibility of theirs. If any- 
one has the responsibility, they 
say, it lies with society as a 
whole or with the parents of 
each student. 
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3. Possibly the most common rea- 
son is that teachers simply give 
little thought to recruitment 
and the part they might play. 
They are so busy doing the mul- 
titudinous things they cannot 
very well avoid that they have 
not been eager to find some- 
thing else to do. 


Opinion on Ethics 


In answer to these reasons, 
Brownell proposed that many teach- 
ers might undertake some amount 
of recruiting if they could be led to 
see its importance, their own unique 
opportunities, and the very slight 
increase in their work loads if they 
were each to identify a few promis- 
ing teacher candidates and talk with 
them. In doing this he suggested 
that teachers be selective, encour- 
aging only students with the re- 
quired intellectual, personal, and 
social qualities; that they urge a 
study of other careers; that they 
honestly explain both the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of teaching, 
exercising no undue influence of any 
kind, but making unmistakably clear 
their genuine interest in the deci- 
sion. 

“Counseling of this kind,” con- 
cluded the California educator, “is 
not open to criticism of unethical 
practices, and, if engaged in widely 
at all, might produce additional 
numbers of badly needed teachers 
for the classrooms of the nation.” 


Teacher's Bookshelf 


Educational Administration: Cases and 
Concepts, by Cyril G. Sargent and Eu- 
gene L. Belisle. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1955. 

The other person’s point of view is, 
perhaps, one of the most difficult yet 
important things a good administrator 
must seek to understand. That is why 
Educational Administration: Cases and 
Concepts should prove extremely valuable 
to both administrators in-service and 
teachers who are preparing for a career 
in educational administration. 

Administrative problems from a variety 
of points of view are presented in this 
new volume, which includes thirty-five 
timely and real case studies in educational 
administration. The cases have been sel- 
ected from approximately 120 usable cases 
developed during the past three years by 
a special staff at Harvard University’s 
Graduate School of Education. 
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Halloweens aren’t like they used to be, thank goodness. 
Instead of gates tied to gables and buggies on barn roofs 
we get the trick or treat routine, and happier, better 
behaved youngsters in the bargain. 


You teachers deserve a lot of credit for the change. 
You’ve turned our schools into centers of wholesome 
activity as well as places of learning. Of course, you 
don’t have all the equipment or buildings you need, nor 
do you get all the pay and recognition you deserve. But 
we're making progress here in Tennessee, and thinking 
people in industry aren’t forgetting how much you 
contribute to it. 


This is why the motor transport industry in Ten- 
nessee spends so much time and effort in furthering 
education. This is why it and allied industries sponsor 
a total of 17 scholarships to the University of Tennessee, 
and make educational material available to the primary 
and secondary schools of the state. In the final analysis, 
Tennessee’s future and industry’s future rests in your 
hands. So the trucking industry believes that it makes 
sense to do our best to help you do a better job. 






228 Capitol Boulevard 


TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
Nashville, Tennessee 











Mean Progness for Tennessee 











This series offers every high school 
English teacher a completely and 
thoroughly integrated program 
in composition and grammar. 


One important feature is the | 
functional correlation of spelling, 
punctuation and grammar with | 
oral and written expression; 
another is the useful, develop- 
mental approach to learning. 


Workbooks and manuals available 


WHY JOHNNY (CAN'T, CAN) 


READ 
(Continued from page 18) 


‘ 
4 cribn e T to pick out from a series of words 
(boy, toy, boy, dog, box) the two 
that are alike. They learn other 


Offers for grades 9-12 words by how they are used in a 
sentence (e.g., milk, from “The cat 


ENGLISH AT WORK SERIES || drinks milk”), are encouraged to 


look up unfamiliar words in the dic- 


Margaret M. Bryant wed Merrill L. tionary. Prefixes and suffixes, vow- 
Howe e Philip R. Jenkins e Helen els and diphthongs, combination 
T. Munn words such as oatmeal and airplane 


are all taught in their place. 
Educators agree that phonics 
alone can be the most effective in- 
struction in some cases. But Rudolf 
Flesch to the contrary, most chil- 
dren seem to need a combination of 
methods. Whether the modern 
| school has hit upon the best possible 
combination is probably a question 








that could probably be answered 
only by entering today’s pupils into 
a wholesale competition with their 
phonics-trained parents. In_ the 
Birmingham News, Managing Edi- 
tor Charles H. Fell reported that 
there was some indication that the 
adults might not come off too well. 
Among the letters rallying to the 
Flesch banner, he noted that one 
teacher had spelled differentiate 
with one “f” and another wrote 
seperately. Several grown-ups used 
alright for all right; one mother put 
two “I's” in personality, and three 
fathers had written such oddities as 
begining, forth grade, and uncerten. 
Fditor Fell’s conclusion: “A lot of 
grownups . . . aren't any hotter with 
their spelling than some of them 
think you are, Johnny, with your 
reading.” 





Yours 
for the Asking 





29. New 1955-56 Supplementary Cata- 
logs describe new, revised, and widely en- 
dorsed books in the areas of Home 


| 
| 
| 
| Economics, School Shop, and Arts & 
ar PS | Crafts. (Charles A. Bennett Company ) 
| 34. High School Youth and Military 
7 J | Guidance—an orientation booklet for high 
Scribner c | school teachers and guidance counselors. 
| (U.S. Army) 
35. The U. S. Army Talks to Youth—a 
| unit for classroom use. (U. S. Army) 
ons 36. Straight Talk about Staying in 
| School—a 16-page message to high school 








441 W. Peachtree students. Whether army or civilian life 

N. E. Atlanta 3, Ga. is ahead, this booklet points out some of 

| the excellent reasons for completing high 

Tillman H. Phillips school. Available for class distribution. 
Box 500, Cookeville, Tenn. (U. S. Army) 

Representative 37. How to Decorate with New Im- 

proved Amazart colors is an 8-page leaf- 

let, packed with ideas for monogramming, 








USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in | 
Dept. A., 307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of ! 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1955-56 only 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired | 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. | 
29 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 18 = 30 'I| 
Name 
Subject Grade . | 
School Name I 
School Address - 
City State Tennessee | 
Enrollment: Boys Girls j 


eee ae ee ee ee 
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lettering, painting on fabrics, wood, glass 
and other surfaces. Useful to teachers, 
craft workers, hobbyists. (Binney & 
Smith ) 

38. Classroom Wall Charts on railroads 
and their place in American life. A set 
of seven charts, each 22x34 inches, printed 
in several colors, with text. File-folded. 
Teaching suggestions on back. Adaptable 
for various grade levels. One set only 
per classroom. (Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads) 

39. Jeppesen Relief Map of the world, 
fully explained in the Wrigley ad in this 
issue. This famed map is now available 
in size 32x18 inches. Its 3-dimensional 
effect, showing elevation and slope, aids 
materially in teaching these concepts. 
Ideal for classes in geography, history, 
social studies, economics. The map plus 
folder of a New Adventure in Geography; 
Teacher Tips for using; and United Air- 
lines System Map by Jeppesen for 25¢. 
No C.O.D’s. Send 25¢ with order. (Jep- 
pesen Company ) 

40. Educational Catalog of Filmstrips, 
Slidesets and Equipment for grades 1 to 
12. For ease in handling, it is organized 
into three main sections—primary, inter- 
mediate and high school. Under each 
section, organized by subject matter, are 
all the SVE filmstrips recommended for 
use in that area. (Society for Visual 
Education ) 

18. Catalog. Well illustrated catalogs on 
Auditorium Seating; Laboratory Equip- 
ment; Church Furniture; Classroom Furni- 
ture and Laboratory Furniture. Indicate 
which catalog is desired. (Southern Desk 
Company ) 

30. Graded Catalog of children’s books 
and Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott) 
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Gor Senior High School Literature Classes — 
The ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE Series 


MERCURY EDITIONS 
ADVENTURES IN READING 
ADVENTURES IN APPRECIATION 
ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Now on the Tennessee List 








First Track Second Track | 














FOR “RELUCTANT” READERS 
*ADVENTURES FOR TODAY 
*ADVENTURES IN LIVING 
**ADVENTURES FOR AMERICANS 
** ADVENTURES IN MODERN LITERATURE 


*Now Available 
** Ready early in 1956 





WORD ATTACK: A Way fo Better Reading—by Clyde Roberts. 


For pupils with reading difficulty . . . Centers attention on word clues 
and on phonics. Ready in November. 











For information about our literature program, write to 
William H. Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPAN Y -new York 17, N. Y. 














HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


Standard Texts for 





Personal Problems 
by Geisel 


Furnishing Your Home 


by Austin & Parvis 


El Camino Real, Books 1 & 2 


by Jarrett & McManus 


Health In Your Daily Living 


by Rathbone—Bacon—Keene 


TENNESSEE 





Everyday Foods 


by Harris & Lacey 


Everyday Living 


by Harris—Tate—Anders 


Speech: A High School Course 


by Sarett & Foster 


The Girl and Her Home 


by Trilling & Nicholas 





Fabrics and Dress 


by Rathbone & Tarpley 


by Paul McKee 
and others 


Language For 


Living and Learning with Children 


by Smart & Smart 


Meaning 
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Desk Outline Maps 











1 

















ee 
eeenand 


Lithographed On 
Heavy Paper 


The use of desk maps in 


50 ss 70¢ 


D Series, Size 8 by 1014 inches 


MAP NO. 

141 TENNESSEE 6 SOUTH AMERICA 
1 UNITEDSTATES 173 SOUTHERN 
8 WORLD STATES 
2 EUROPE 176 MISSISSIPPI 
3 ASIA VALLEY 
4 AFRICA 183 SOUTH CENTRAL 
5 NORTH AMERICA STATES 


ecoce and 65 other subjects! 


DD Series, Size 1014 by 15 inches 
SAME SUBJECT AS D SERIES§ 50 o¢ « xina $1.30 





studying the social 
is now so universal, and their 
educational value is so clearly 
recognized, that teachers 
think of desk outline maps 
as essential for every pupil. 
By lithegraphying the maps 
on the offset press, a smooth 
surface, with no indentions, 
is assured as a base for the 
pupil’s censtruction work. 


OTHER MATERIALS FOR TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


ELEMENTARY HIGH SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY HISTORY 
SCIENCE SCIENCE 
CITIZENSHIP CITIZENSHIP 
HEALTH 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Tennessee Representative 


JAMES. F. CUNNINGHAM 


North Vine Street, Winchester, Tennessee 
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ICE 


CREAM 





Gndex to Advertisers 














17-JEWEL WATCHES 
Only $14.95 Postpaid 


Finest Swiss Manufacture. Gold plated. 
Beautiful Radium Dial. Shock and water 
Lifetime crystal. 
bracelet, fits any size wrist. $75.00 
value. Sacrifice, Manufacturer's Christ- 
mas overstock. You examine these 
watches. Wear them at our risk. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Order by mail. Specify men's or ladies’. 


resistant. 


Expansion 


LINCOLN SURPLUS SALES 


1704 W. Farwell Ave. 


Chicago 26, Ill. 





THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY BANK 


414 West Clinch Avenue 
2706 Broadway, N. E. 
4815 Kingston Pike, N. W. 


3314 Chapman Hwy. (Coming late 
fall) 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
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DRINK 
WOLFE DAIRIES 
farm fresh 
MILK 
COCKRUM LUMBER COMPANY 
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Knoxville, Tennessee 
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look for the new revision of 





SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING 


Smith-Clarke-Henderson-Jones 











VISIT J. B. 
OUR LIPPINCOTT 
BOOTH COMPANY 


The SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING Series, previous- 
ly approved in the state of Tennessee, will soon be 
available in a new, revised edition. The entire SCIENCE 
FOR MODERN LIVING Series, Grades !-9, will feature 
the addition of important science material and science 
concepts, interesting and instructive new illustrations, 
and the abundant use of color throughout. There will 
be a Teacher's Manual per book for grades 1-6 and 


one complete manual for grades 7, 8, and 9. 


Represented by 
J. MINOR STUART 
Dickson 

















MeKee Motel 


40 ROOMS 
6400 Kingston Pike 
Teachers’ Headquarters 
PHONE 8-3545 





ROSE 


1421 N. Broadway 























REDELL-STUART & CO. 


Insurance and Real Estate 














HARLOW 


WwoRKEa 


Su lomo 
jouer 


270 titles 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 





How TEACHERS Can 
BORROW BY MAIL 








rite t today! 
POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
celine Bullding, Omaha, 


$50-5600 EASY-CONFIDENTIAL! 

1 POSTAL STAL FINANCE CO, Dept. 109V1 
Keeline Bidg., Omaha, 

| Phen Fickse rush: Money Request Form and BREE information i 
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5108 N. Broadway ARLOW PUB BLISHING CORP peas 
| ; wn STATE | 

Phone - 6-4425 in 2 
47 
















PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 


VAS 


7; 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, ana mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 








“=== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °"-----=-"~" 


























To State Finance Company, Dept. L-1349 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. Ii is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 
(include present balance, if any) $._... payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..__ 
Amount earned Number of months 
Age. Csiséper month... you receive salary..... 
Name and address 
of school you teach 
How long with Previous 
present employ employment... 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment.. per month $........___ es 
To whom are payments on 
avto made? (Name)...... Town 
Bank you deal with (Name).. Town 
Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $........__. ine 








What security on bank loan?....._...... 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


to (Name) (Add.) 











. ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


e Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 









TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


¢ BORROW ‘100%... 


By Mail-in complete PRIVACY! 


600% 











CASH interest and: principal: 





you 





to further their education, 
ly and waiting for 
























$ 10000 





CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 





State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


transaction is completely 











600° 
confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. L-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


F4 STATE 


The following are all the debts that I have: 








Full Amount Paying | 

I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
| NEES | REGED SD 2) eee eee erie) Uoeneresr 
$ ls ee a 

FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Pilease list below relative information 
for our confidential files 

Ee 

SSS jason MDD iccdincinigaanaitiihaginn 
ae... > CID ane cscititttnectiiceninens 

ee SS OE oI cccecenintinenat hos 
RE ae . (Relationship)............__ 

SEE sity Wicca tnicebmentehtiil 


Name of Relative........._._._ . (Relationship).........0._ 


A SSS OS ae 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 































| ar 
real estate L Street 
a Ae (Name) Town Name Here. . Address. 
Purpose of loan or County........ State 
ae OTE Amt. lst pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
OF ORs eciitinxes OE ccipsics i SOMME IE occdimakipinasccsiasiorcees the unpaid principal and int. | Date...... easaaibaanaet 

















5 [Ld ee ee 2 2 


Agreed rate 244 % per month on that part over $150 and not 
of interest. )!2 excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 


In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above the i i pal 


3% month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
jeri $150 and 





undersigned ar ee eer es ae princi 

amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 
Payment of petacinal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 
date for the final payment. 

PERSONAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED 











ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 

This note and any evidence of security scoumpenrane are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 





ap 





(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
© ceeeweeeuees cecceseucees ceceessesensseeseesssess sessccusssns cesesesseses cesssuseest 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.» Short paragraphs! 
You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 


ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 


National Education Association os 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 


The names of Tennesseans who have become life members of the buy fetus Sapien Ldas Orcas ahaiiee 
National Education Association since the beginning of the membership | ;, a hurry being cou daselile on. enbibily. 
drive in 1953 are listed below. The state can boast of a number of edu- | No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
cators who were life members prior to that date. Their names will not | Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
appear here, but their influence has made itself felt in a number of ways | 1751 Morse Ave.,Dept.160-K Chicago 26, Ill. 
that have helped fill the lists that do appear. 

Life members are listed in their respective districts, under the name of 
the school systems in which they teach. If a school system is not listed, 
none of its faculty have become NEA life members since the beginning of 
the current campaign. Those persons who become life members after 
the October 1955 TENNESSEE TEACHER goes to press will be listed in subse- 
quent issues of the magazine. 


Life Members 











SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 





FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


Carter County 
S. P. Hyder 


Claiborne County 
Edna Tritt 


Cocke County 
W. O. Bryant 
Mrs. Bernice Burnett 
Mazie M. Knight 
Allene N. Smith 


Grainger County 
Mrs. Mary M. Henninger 


Hamblen County 
Arcatia Lee Floyd 
Mary Emma Maloney 
Ben Waddle 

Hawkins County 
Mary Beal 
Viola Elizabeth Parvin 
Cyril G. Simpkins 

Jefferson County 
Robert L. Keefauver 


Sevier County 
W. S. Coe 


Sullivan County 
Marie Hale 
Elizabethton 
Mrs. W. K. Main 
Mrs. D. L. Medford 
Mrs. Margaret E. Smith 
Mrs. Vieva L. Woodruff 


Greeneville 
M. L. Pinkston 


Johnson City 
Nancy L. Beard 
Grace Bradshaw 
C. Howard McCorkle 
Morristown 
H. C. Evans, Jr. 
Charles L. Ross 
W. A. Shannon 
Mrs. A. B. Wallen 
Murrell Weesner 
Mrs. Murrell Weesner 
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Anderson County 
Mrs. Grace Ellenburg 
Frank E. Irwin 
Hazel H. Keith 
Irene Wallace 


Blount County 
Lynn Allen Anderson 
Lota Dougherty 
Mrs. Annie Hicks 
Ruby Mize 
Campbell County 
Edward C. Murray 


Knox County 
Mrs. Emma F. Fox 


Mrs. Mildred Maggart 
Mrs. Ozelle Shipe 


Morgan County 
John R. Dillon 
Mrs. Mildred H. Dillon 
Mrs. Felicia Irene Wojtasiak 
Clinton 
R. N. Finchum 
Horace L. Morrow 


Knoxville 
Monroe D. Senter 
Donovan B. Stringham 
Mrs. Arnetta Wallace 
Elizabeth Williams 
Maryville 
Mrs. Sara K. Schwam 
Oak Ridge 
William N. Atkisson 
Carol Bailey 
Bertha O. Ball 
Esther Banks 
Mrs. Katherine Barton 
Mrs. June Blakely 
Mary Sue Campbell 
Anne E. Cebrat 
Mary Frances Davidson 
Nancy Agatha Deason 
Eloise Dempsey 
James A. DeSonne 
Robert Lee Dew 





Chester @ Parham 


. . . has been appointed as our 
Tennessee representative. His ad- 
dress is 1096 N. Royal, Jackson, 


Tennessee. 


L. W. SINGER COMPANY 
Educational Publishers 
Syracuse 2, New York 














Fountain City Radio Cab 
6-5151 


24 Hour Service 














Ellis & Ernest Drug Stores 
1500 W. Cumberland 
1221 Western Ave. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Better Books 
for 
Better Learning 


WORD POWER 
THROUGH 
SPELLING 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 
Grades 2 through 8 


This comprehensive pro- 

gram gives special atten- 

tion to the understanding 

of word meanings and 

word building, as an aid 

in learning to spell. 
Clothbound and workbook forms. 
Teachers’ guides. 


GEOGRAPHY 
WORKBOOKS 


The workbooks to accom- 
pany Silver Burdett’s out- 
standing geography texts 
help pupils to deepen and 
extend their understand- 
ing of geography: 

MY BIG WORLD, Grade 4 

MY BOOK ABOUT THE 

AMERICAN CONTINENTS 

Grade 5 

MY BOOK ABOUT OLD 

WORLD LANDS, Grade 6 


BUILDING A WORLD 
VIEW, Grade 7 


NEW WORLD 
OF CHEMISTRY 


BERNARD JAFFE 
1955 revision 


This widely used high 
school chemistry text has 
been completely rede- 
signed and extensively 
rewritten. 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


ic Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, 


Representative: 
JACK W. DRAPER 


Gray Oaks Drive, Nashville 4, 
Tenn. 











Addie Eggleston 

Ruth E. Frarier 

Margaret Gottshall 

Madge Harrell 

Marie Hines 

Roberta Houghton 

Mrs. Louise M. Jacoby 

Dexter M. Jeffords 

Mrs. Sarah R. Ketron 

Mrs. Inez B. King 

Dorothy Latimer 

Leon Lebovitz 

C. W. Lindsey 

Dorothy McNutt 

Mrs. Lois Maxwell Mahan 

Margaret Marrs 

Ben R. Martin 

Mary E. Moore 

Earl B. Nall 

Ruth Reagor 

Olin B. Ripley, Jr. 

Willa Jean Selvey 

Paul Shank 

Elizabeth Alice Shields 

Walter Shipe 

Lone L. Sisk, Jr. 

Earl F.- Strohbehn 

Thelma P. Struxness 

Rebecca B. Taylor 

James E. Thomas 

Mrs. Mae P. Thomas 

Nancy T. Thomas 

Bernice L. Van Sickle 

Harold P. Vayhinger 

E. Sue Waddell 

George Wilson 

William R. Woodfin 
Rockwood 

Darwin W. Womack 
University of Tennessee 

N. E. Fitzgerald 

Lawrence O. Haaby 

Martin E. Little 

Alberta Lowe 


THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
Bledsoe County 


Mrs. Lucile Lee Brown 


Bradley County 
Mrs. Maurine B. Tipton 
Roy W. Wiseman 
Grundy Coun 
Mrs. Lou Hill Foster 
Lacy Yarber 
Hamilton County 
Joe S. Hall 
Erich W. Jahn 
Sam P. McConnell 
Marion County 
E. A. Bird 
Juanita Dodson 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hackworth 
Mrs. Mabel- Kelley 
Katherine Miller 
Monroe County 
Mrs. Mabel L. Hicks 
Ralph B. Mitchell 
Ota Lou Sloan 





Ray C. Stamey 
Mrs. Rose Warrick 
William B. Stradley 
Rhea Coun 
Mrs. Carroll S. Tallent 
Sequatchie County 
Mrs. Irene K. Griffith 
Mrs. Viva Rogers 
Chattanooga 
Myra Bagwell 
Creed F. Bates 
Mrs. Ruth W. Brien 
Frances Brown 
Julian C, Brown 
Lawrence G. Derthick 
Lola H. Fitzgerald 
Robert N. Grove 
Gene Burnette 
Janie Homan 
Herbert W. Kaiser, Jr. 
G. A. Key 
Mrs. Ruth McCafferty 
George Mathis 
Natalie O’Brien 
Lawrence H. Park 
Mrs. Irene H. Patton 
E. E. Pitts 
Mrs. Mary Lee K. Royer 
Annie Lee Shipley 
Mrs. Gussie H. Smith 
Louis R. Swanson 
Dr. Johnette K. Williams 
Cleveland 
Thomas C. Bower 
Carl C. Durbin 
Thomas C. Henley 
Charles M. Kyker 
Arlie E. Martin 
Ernest L. Ross 
William H. Schultz 
Mrs. Clem Sellers 
Mrs. F. G. Trewhitt 
Mrs. Helen Tullock 
Jack W. Tullock 
J. Woodrow Wilson 


FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


Bedford County 

James K. Cortner 

David L. Jacobs 
Cannon County 

Mrs. Mamye Knox Lassiter 
Coffee County 

Mrs. Frieda Cline 

W. C. Wiser 
DeKalb County 

J. D. Hendrixson 
Franklin County 

James A. Clark 
Jackson carver | 

Odell Braswe 

Mrs. Donald Moore 
Lincoln County 

Jessica McAfee 

Marian McAfee 

Con Massey 

Mrs. Margaret C. Owens 

Charles Sarver 
Macon County 

Mrs. Cassie Smith York 
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The advantages are yours when you insure 


The Horace Mann Way! 


|. You deal with the teachers insurance company. 1. Organized and Con- 
2. You enjoy the teachers preferred risk rating. trolled by Teachers 
3. You have extended indemnities and benefits. - Tailored Policy 
; : : . Greater Security 
4. You deposit lower semi-annual premiums. 


; . | 
5. You have a voice in the management. Nonsesaay ey, for 


your protection 


ata 


It is to your advantage to protect yourself and family with the best. Your own is 
the best. Horace Mann Mutual Insurance Company. 


An Insurance Company Exclusively for Teachers 


David L. York, State Manager 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 


Nashvite 3, Tennessee 

















SUCCESS IN SPELLING 


By Richard Madden and Thorsten Carlson 


® Flexible word lists based on extensive research 


@ Strong program for developing word-study skills—phonetic 
skills and word building. 


© Development of dictionary competence and an enriched 
vocabulary 


®@ Clean simple learning pattern— individualized and easy to 
teach 


for grades 2-8 @ Cumulative and systematic review and evaluation 





© Competent and experienced authorship—vwritten from 
first-hand knowledge of the elementary classroom 


Visit the W orld Book Company booth at Knoxville 


W Oo 2 L D B Oo Oo K 441 West Peachtree Street, N.E., — 8 


Cecil R. James, Tennessee Representative 


COMPANY Nath Gullett, Southern Manager 


Ruth Faulk, Elementary Consultant 
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School Master Projectors FREE with 
SVE'Filmstrip-Projector Plans 





School Master 
300 


64”, 


PLAN No. 1 


With every.$200.00 order for film- 
strips or slidesets selected from 
the SVE Educational Catalog, 
you will receive a $64.50 School 
Master 300 Projector free of cost! 






Call us for your copy of the new 56-page Society For Visual Education 
Catalog. It lists and describes thousands of filmstrips and slidesets. 
And be sure to ask about the “Filmstrip-Projector Plans.” 


YOUR AUTHORIZED DEALERS REPRESENTING 
THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


VISUAL EDUCATION COMPANY 


2114 Eighth Avenue, South 


Nashville, Tennessee 





PLAN No. 2 | 


With every $300.00 order for film- | 
strips or slidesets selected from 
the SVE Educational Catalog, 
you will receive a $84.50 School 
Master 500 Projector free of cost! | 








PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 


TEACHERS 


not have a good position, communicate with us. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 


50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


We still have many good positions unfilled and more will be coming up. If you do 


Phone—CApital 4-2882 











* FREE ON REQUEST x 


Before you buy books for your school or 
classroom library, we suggest that you send 
for our FREE graded, tated catalog 
“Books for Young People, 1955." 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Box X-55, 
School-Library Dept., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Compliments of 


WEAVER'S 
RESTAURANT 


619 SOUTH GAY 
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Marshall County 

M. Trinkle Shelton 
Putnam County 

Dave C. Huddleston 

Mrs. Vallie H. Hunter 

Collie B. Jared, Jr. 
Rutherford County 

Mrs. Ruth Webb Brandon 

Sue McKee 

Joseph H. Stevens 

Mrs. Ethel M. Womack 
Warren County 

Bessie Lee Mason 

Ann Moran 

S. M. Stamps 

Lota Stubblefield 
White County 

Beecher E. Cooley 

Mrs. Clara H. Erwin 

Mrs. Mary E. Little 

James C. Ward 
Manchester 

Mrs. Hubert Hall 

Christine Vaughan 
Murfreesboro 

Baxter E. Hobgood 

Mrs. Mary Alice McNabb 

Mrs. Marylee Van Sickle 
Tullahoma 

Annie Campbell 

Jere Farley 

Robert Edward Lee 

Charles H. Thomas 

Lorine Webb 
Middle Tennessee State College 

Dr. Ralph E. Dunham 

Charles H. Hansford 

Howard G. Kirksey 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 

Dr. T. J. Farr 

Waldo Power 


FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


Davidson County 
Mrs. Ryce E. Anderson 
Mrs. Lula Mae Banks 
Martha Batey 
Mrs. H. H. Brockette 
Margaret Edna Brownlee 
Frances Burkitt 
Elizabeth Carothers 
Carrie M. Denney 
Mrs. Helen T. Engles 
Mrs. Ronnie Filson 
Marshall E. Foster, Jr. 
Mrs. Elouise W. Fry 
Mrs. Joyce Gaines 
Mrs. Norris Gilliam 
Joseph W. Goss 
Leora Harrell 
Clara C. Harris 
Emily Harris 
E. R. Harris 
Mrs. Eva Harris 
Mrs. Norene Hendrix 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Henley 
Mrs. William Highers 
Mrs. Mary M. Hovious 
Mrs. Carrie Perkins Jones 
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Florence Byrd Lewis 
Lou Jones Lucas 

Mrs. Frances P. Ingram 
Ruth McDonald 

Mrs. Lavergne M. MclIntyre 
Eugene Mangum 
Talmadge M. Miller 

J. E. Moss 

Louise Murphy 

Mrs. Harry Newlin 
Clarence S. Overstreet, Jr. 
Julia Peery 

Mrs. Ethel L. Peterson 
Mrs. Julia B. Petty 
Erlon F. Puckett, Jr. 

Mrs. William Pullen 
William W. Pullen, Jr. 
Edith Carleen Ralph 

Mrs. Virginia N. Ralph 

. Lochie S. Scarborough 
Nelson J. Senter 

Mrs. Martha Shields 
Walter Zollie Sircy 

Mrs. Amanda T. Slaughter 
Mrs. Darleen B. Stephens 
Annie Ruth Stroud 
Charlie B. Tarkington 
Frances E. Taylor 
Frances McCord Taylor 
C. B. Vickers 

Lillian Walker 

Bobbye J. Whitlock 

Anna Whitworth 

Robert Rhea Wood 

A. E. Wright 

Mary Jane Wright 

Mrs. M. J. Zurla 


Nashville 


Lillian Adkins 

Mrs. Leora W. Allen 
Elbert F. Anderson 

Mrs. John O. Anderson 
Kenneth B. Anderson 

Mrs. Carrie Backus 

W. A. Bass 

Anne Elizabeth Battle 
Virginia R. Beasley 

Mrs. Mary O. Blazer 

Mrs. Nerissa D. Bond 
Mrs. Roxie Boone 

Lucille Bovet 

Charles Morris Brandon 
Mrs. Frances Sweeney Brandon 
Mary Brent 

Howard F. Brown 

Mrs. Dorothy Caillouette 
Mrs. Sue Steward Caldwell 
Mildred Campbell 

William Carman Campbell 
Magdalene Carney 

Annie Jo Carter 

Margaret Cate 

Harold C. Cauthen 

Mrs. M. N. Caliborne 

J. H. Cochran 

Mrs. Katie L. K. Crowder 
‘Eleanor Davis 

Mrs. Ivanetta H. Davis 
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Mrs. Dorothy S. Day 
Clarece N. Derseweh 
Mrs. Edna W. Dillow 
Ada F. Dotson 

Mrs. Gordon Duncan 
Mrs. Blanche Ennix 
Elinor Ewing 

Mrs. Jane J. Felts 
Mrs. Wilma Folwell 
William H. Fort 


Mrs. Virginia C. Frazier 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Matilda G. Freeman 
M. H. Freeman 


Mrs. Maxine T. Fuqua 

J. A. Gallaway 

Leonard E. Gamble 

Mrs. Rose Jefferson Gary 
Eleanor Graham 

Mrs. Margaret C. Gray 


Mrs. 


Rena C. Greene 


Stella Mae Groomes 
N. Taylor Hagan 








New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 














Ist time —Famed map in size 32x18" 


Up to now, this genuine Jeppesen relief map with its thrilling 
new 3-dimensional! effect in natural-color was only available much larger 
and at $15, up. Now, same map but in handy 32 x 18” size, only 25c 


Time marches on. Maps don’t stand 
still either. With coming of air age, 
man looked down upon the earth 
with a new perspective—hachure 


and contour maps be- 
came flat, “slow’’; and 
teachers (like pilots) 
found themselves in 
need of something 
more 3-dimensional. 
In answer came Jeppesen 
natural-color relief maps 
such as world map, above, 
that is in 3-dimensional-like 
picture form. It’s such maps 
that are now used by air- 
lines and schools. 


Learning process is simpli- 
fied and speeded up by this 


Jeppesen world map because it shows moun- 
tains, plateaus, lowlands as they look. And, 
this eliminates symbol interpretation. 


Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 








Of Special Interest 
To Teachers 

For this 32 x 18” new, relief 
map of world, as described, 
PLus folder of a New Ad- 
venture in Geography; 
Teacher Tips for using; and 
United Airlines System Map 
by Jeppesen, with Classroom 
Aids . social science teacher. 
Write to JEPPESEN & CO., 
Stapleton Airfield, Denver 5 
and send your name, address 
and 25¢. Post is paid. 











3-dimensional—iike picture form of this 
world map shows elevation and slope, which 
aids materially in teaching these concepts— 
difficult with ordinary maps as symbolization 
has no real meaning prior to knowledge and 


experience. Also, concept of 
height and depth need 
“3rd dimension”, making 
map better learning tool. 


Map above, as all Jeppesen 
Maps, shows clearly the 
very important relationship 
between terrain and man’s 
economical, political, his- 
torical and social develop- 
ment. A thrilling experience. 


Now students can clearly 
see terrain elements that so 
drastically affect life through- 
out the world. New, handy 
32 x 18” size ideal for classes 


in geography, history, social studies, econom- 
ics—the cost only 25¢ postpaid and includes 
other interesting, teaching aids, 















Mrs. Elizabeth E. Hale 


Glenn Hale 
Mrs. Clementine L. Hamilton 
Alexine Lucy Hankins 


Mrs. Evelyn P. Hansen 
Mrs. Erma Hayden 
Roscoe C. Henderson 
Mrs. Florence Herndon 
John Huling, Jr. 
’ Mrs. D. B. Irvine 

Oscar R. Jackson 
. af Hattie Jenkins 
Mrs. Hellyn B. Johns 
Mrs. Annette R. Johnson 
Bessie Johnson 
Mary T. Jones 
Rosa Agnes Justice 
Mrs. Ruth Wright Kilgore 
Mrs. Emma B. Kirk 
Anna Lee Knox 
Mrs. Alice Morgan Kousser 
Mrs. Rebecca B. Landers 
Mrs. Willie. M. Lee 
Mary Elizabeth Lish 
Maurine Loggins 
Mrs. Charles Luker 


superior Lucile C. Maddux 


Marlene Manning 


e 
a 0 rd { 0 i e Ul | mn e i { Samuella V. Marlin 
Mrs. Leora F. Marshall 


Mrs. Amanda B. May 


Mrs. Juli G. M 
by Southern Desk Company Mrs. eae B. Meadors 


Constant supervision and attention to details brought pre-eminence in the laboratory Margaret Gwendoly: n Medlin 
equipment field to Southern Desk Company...the only nationally recognized manufac- James C. Merritt 

turer of ihis equipment in the Southeast. Alice Miller 

The J-101 Instructor's Desk above is an example of standardized equipment availa- Mrs. Clara 1 Miller 











ble for high school science laboratories. Modern, functional design, uniform high qual- Mrs. Thomas O. Miller 
ity materials & finish mark this and associated lines of institutional furniture . . . all Kathryn Millspaugh 
de under th dards: pene 
made under the same exacting standards: Margaret Millspaugh 
AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS Mrs. Beatrice R. Minor 
CLASSROOM SEATING LIBRARY FURNITURE Mrs. Mary M. Montgomery 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE Witter. J. Saute 
Miss Katherine Murray 
CHURCH FURNITURE M. D. Neely 
G. Neil 
For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact ne M. te 
W. J. Officer 


John A. Oliver 


| SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY i ey Ob 


Mrs. Clara Lowe Overall 





- . Anco amma CAROLINA Jessie L. Owen 
Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. ce . 

Phones 42-6565, 8-8808 Mary F. Parrish 
Frances Payne 


Mrs. Virginia Mason Payne 
Katherine Peden 
J. K. Petway 


Compliments of Mrs. Stanley Pope 
Mrs. Louise S. Puryear 


GENTRY MORTUARY Mrs. Anne E. Reeves 
Nannie Belle Roberts 
Mrs. Adeline B. Robinson 
102 Fountain Avenue aA oO W. R. Rochelle 








Floyd H. Rodgers 
Mrs. Emma M. Rutledge 


; Florence Ryan 
Phone 6-448! ICE CREAM CO. Mrs. Willa R. Satterfield 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. Mrs. Margaret N. Scott 








Doris B. Slonecker 
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WELCOME 


TO 
KNOXVILLE 


We, of the News-Sentinel 
are happy fo have you with 


us . 7. J 
and 


May we suggest that you 
take advantage of the fine 
values offered by the mer- 
chants of Knoxville during 


your stay. 


You will find them in the 


pages of ... 


THE KNOXVILLE 
NEWS—SENTINEL 
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Mrs. Frances H. Smith 
Jack Stanfill 
Mrs. Blondelle W. Stewart 
Mrs. Willodene A. Stewart 
Mrs. Lela G. Streator 
Emmett T. Strickland 
Jack Glenn Stubblefield 
Mrs. Marian S. Tharpe 
Coby Thompson 
Mrs. Myrtle W. Thompson 
Ruby Gray Thompson 
Armon J. Tidmore 
Mrs. Anabel E. Tidwell 
M. E. Tipton 
Mrs. Elizabeth Trice 
Ina Trimble 
H. Herbert Turpen 
Mrs. Carrie H. Vaughn 
Mrs. Essie R. Vickers 
Thomas S. Wade 
Catherine Warren 
G. Hugh Waters 
Mrs. Gladys W. Waters 
Lloyd P. Webb 
Harriette E. Wells 
Mary W. Wickware 
Elgertha A. Williams 
Floibelle Wise 
Mary Wood 
Mrs. Elise C. Woodson 
Ruth Yarbrough 

George Peabedy College 
Annie Lee Johnson 
Durell Ruffin 
J. E. Windrow 

A. & |. State University 
Dr. Kermit C. King 


SIXTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


Dickson County 
F. D. Bennett 
Giles County 
Mrs. Agnes B. Bridgeforth 
Hickman County 
Eugene B. Harvill 
Lawrence County 
Myra Baxter 
Mrs. Bessie M. Freeman 
Carl Freeman 
Nella Wood Helton 
Mrs. Florine W. Hendrix 
Charles W. Holt 
Foster B. Leighton 
L. C. McCrory 
Mrs. L. C. McCrory 
Annie Mary Springer 
Ray Stephens 
Maury County 
J. R. Baker 
Hughes Brooks 
Mrs. Mozella E. B. Browne 
Johnnie B. Fulton 
Floyd L. Graham 
Mrs. Theresa Harris 
Mrs. Myrtle D. Hutcheson 
S. E. Jones 
Ruby McElroy 
Parrie Alma Read 
Mrs. George Sloan 








TEACH HANDWRITING THE 
SIMPLE, PRACTICAL WAY 


HANDWRITING SERIES 
by Rebecca Mae Townsend 


letter form, height, alignment, 
size, and spacing. 


Introduces all letters in related 
groups. : 


: Helps the child to visualize correct 


tional exercises. 


' Isolates skills and provides func- 





Series provides light blue Imaginary 


Lines, red dots, and red arrows to 
enable the child to see in detail the 
image of each letter or word and the 
movements n in forming them 
correctly and legibly. The plan is 
simple, but it works! Hundreds of 
teachers have used it and proved its 
effectiveness. 


TWO COMPLETE PROGRAMS 
FOR GRADES 1-8 
This series is flexibly designed so 
that it will fit any program of teach- 
ing. Four Worktext Editions—Books 
1 and 2 for manuscript writing in 
grades 1 and 2, Beginning Cursive for 
grades 3 and 4, and Advanced Cursive 
for grades 5-8—provide a complete 
program in consumable Worktext. For 
schools desiring non-consumable text- 
books, nine Text Editions are avail- 
able: Books 1 and 2 for manuscript 
writing in grades 1 and 2, Beginning 
Cursive for grade 2 or 3, and Books 
3-8 for cursive writing in grades 3-8. 
Worktext Editions, 
each: List, 40c; Net, 30c 
Text Editions: Books 1 & 2, 
each: List, 32c; Net, 24c 
Beginning Cursive and Books 3-8, 
each: List, 24c; Net, 18¢ 
Teacher’s Manual for the series: 
List, 40c; Net, 30c 


ACCESSORY MATERIALS 


Convenient accessory materials, 
designed to give additional aid in your 
teaching program, are available. 


Writing Pads Writing Guides 
Spelling Pads ‘Chart Paper 
Practice Paper Alphabet Cards 


Write for complete information. 


~« Steck Company 











The Better the Tools 
the Better the Teacher 














| CRAYOLA® ... ARTISTA® Water Colors 
| . . . ARTISTA® Tempera . . . GENIE® 
| HANDIPAINT . . . ARTISTA® Powder 
Paint . . . CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
. . » SHAW® Finger-Paint . . . AN-DU- 
SEPTIC Chalk . . . all Gold Medal Art 
| Products produce superior work because 
they are superior products. Laboratory- 
| tested. Studio-tested. Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested, 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Tennessee 
is Lewis R. Burruss 

















EL RANCHO COURT 
Reasonable Rate 
Hwy. 11-70 


520! Kington Pike O. W. Son 











SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
At Wholesale Prices 
KNOX COUNTY BOOK CO. 
711 Gay St., $.W.—Phone 
5-1188 
Knoxville 2, Tenn. 














Montgomery County 
J. M. Matthews 
Grace Post 
Stewart County 
Earl E. Sexton 
Sumner County 
R. A. Stewart 
Williamson County 
Jane M. Covington 
Alfred E. Jaqueth 
Mrs. Nelle B. Williams 
Austin Peay State College 
Harold S. Pryor 


SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


Carroll County 

James W. DeWhitt 

J. A. Greer 

Sleite W. Hyder 

Mrs. Sue McMackins 

Ezra Martin 

Mrs. Lucie Meals 

James Curtis Owens 

Mrs. Eudine Roark 

J. L. Seets 

D. Alfred Taylor 

Otto Thomas 

Maggie L. Townes 
Decatur County 

Mrs. Allie Mae Stevens 

Billy J. Stevens 
Fayette County 

Frances Wainright 
Hardeman County 

Mrs. Oma G. Dixon 
Hardin County 

Roberta Benton 

Mrs. N. B. Carman 

Ruth C. Delaney 

Bessie Mayfield Gean 

Phil M. Gillham 

Mrs. Otha Wade Gillham 

Mrs. Glenn T. Harrison 

Glenn Harrison 

A. E. Hudson 

Ethel Lowery 

Julian McAdams 

Mrs. A. C. McDougal 

Mrs. Winnie D. Range 

Ruth Stout 

Rex C. Turman 
Henderson County 

C. C. Bonds 

William G. Crockett 
Henry County 

Mary E. Cannon 

Kermit Kemp 

Mrs. Lucille Walters 
McNairy County 

Eugene A. Hamilton 

Sam H. Ingram 

Kathleen Wright 
Madison County 

Mrs. Hilda R. Cawthon 

John H. Parrish 
Jackson City 

John L. Davis 

Mrs. Frances J. Morris 


John S. Morris, Jr. 
Mrs. Mallie Newman Newsom 
D. E. Ray 
Fred V. Standley 
McKenzie 
Mrs. Mary E. Warren 
W. O. Warren 
Trezevant 
C. M. Pearson 


EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


Dyer County 

H. Claude Moore 
Gibson County 

Mrs. Lurla B. Keith 
Haywood County 

Mrs. Algee Currie Outlaw 

Edward D. Thompson 
Lake County 

Jack H. Brewer 

B. L. Dillard 

Mary Anne Norris 
Lauderdale County 

Winnie L. Bizzell 

Mrs. Ladye M. Carter 

W. W. Mays 

Edric Owen 

Mary Parker Owen 

J. H. Rochelle 
Union City 

Edwin D. Riggins 


NINTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


Shelby County 
Mrs. Montee Falls 
Guy Hoffman 
Mrs. Esther H. Kelly 
Mrs. Lounette B. Owen 


Memphis 
Mrs. Ora B. Brinkmann 
Elizabeth Hamlin 
Blair T. Hunt 
Allie Lee Johnston 
Nora Looney 
Mrs. Katherine B. Sevedge 


Unable to Classify by School System 
Lucy E. Campbell 








State Department of Education 
Mary Florence Betts 
Louise Meredith 
W. B. Rich 
R. R. Vance 


Tennessee Education Association 
Staff 
Frank E. Bass 
Charlene W. Collier 
John W. Richardson, Jr. 


Tennessee Education Congress Staff 
George Brooks 
Mabel Belle Crooks 


Others 


Jane Cox 
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DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


A Fully Accredited Senior College 
Prepares More Men and Women for the Teaching Profession than for Any Other Field of Work 


Nearly half of the 1955 graduating class (53 out of 108) were qualified for elementary or secondary teaching certificates, along with their B.S. and 
B.A. degrees. These 1955 graduates are already teaching in the public schools of Nashville and Davidson County, other Tennessee counties, and in 
the public school systems of other States; and some are enrolled in graduate schools throughout the country for advanced degrees in education. Many 


Lipscomb alumni are members of the Tennessee Education Association. 





Dr. Thomas C. Whitfield, director of Lipscomb's Teacher Education Program; Miss Margaret Leonard, elementary school principal; and Mack Wayne 
Craig, principal of the high school, are shown at the left of College Hall, which is typical of the beautiful campus buildings. 


Consider these Advantages of Teacher Education at David Lipscomb College: 


1. Lipscomb is fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
2. Lipscomb's teacher education program conforms to the requirements for teacher certification in Tennessee and other States. 


3. Lipscomb offers a full course of education studies, including special preparation in physical education, music education and audio-visual education, 


as well as major programs of study leading to the B.A. or B.S. degree in !16 academic fields. 


Lipscomb operates demonstration schools in which 676 pupils are now enrolled in high school and elementary grades, offering a thorough program 


> 


of student teaching. 


5. Lipscomb stresses teacher education in the summer sessions as well as during the regular school year, with full enrollment in the demonstration 


schools in the summer months. 


6. Lipscomb is a Christian liberal arts college providing daily Bible study for every student and a Christian environment for all college activities. 


For Catalogue and Full Information, Write 


DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


J. P. SANDERS, DEAN ATHENS CLAY PULiIAS, PRESIDENT WILLARD COLLINS, VICE-PRESIDENT 
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and MANIPULA AID 


Use THESE MATERIALS for 


S = QUICKER and more THOROUGH TEACHING 





7 

1 
+13 
PUPIL LAYS PARTS TO SHOW EXAMPLE 


PUPIL LAYS PARTS TO SHOW ADDITION 


PUPIL’S FRACTION KIT 
aces $4 PERIMETER AREA BOARD 


Eight colored sheets, each containing four 
414” circles, ready to be cut into wholes, : 
backgrounds on which to lay parts, 4s, A 10” x 20” board with 20 large pins and a 20-inch measuring tape. Designed to 
1/4s, 1/8s, 1/3s, 1/6s, and 1/12s. With his show “by doing” the meaning of a perimeter and area. By setting up pins on the 
pos theon snge, Gowers ccatens <f of square board pupils show 5 different shaped surfaces all with 20-inch perimeters. 

it si P i y ch face has the same perimeter but a 
No. 754—Each with directions $0.30 They discover by the enclosed squares each surface has the same p 

different area. Manual of uses included. 


Per dozen. .. . . . $3.00 
No. 763—Each . ‘ ‘ $2.50 
NUMBER READINESS POSTERS 











grades 5-8 


MODERN COMPUTING ABACUS 
A manipulative device to visu- 
alize place value in computing 
of whole numbers and deci- 
mals. The modern computing 
abacus is equipped with 20 
disks on each wire, except the 
thousandth wire which has 9 
disks. Spacers provided permit 
the user to COMPUTE on the 
: abacus, showing carrying in 
y y f : ; addition and multiplication, the 
z regrouping step in subtraction 


























Ten colorful posters, 12” x 18” in vivid colors, 
showing number groupings of circus subjects. to 
Each poster shows: (1) a number grouping of (formerly known as “borrowing”), and the regrouping step in division. 
a number from 1 to 10; (2) a rough textured Decimal point i k ible c ion in decimals. A 1 

. Pr point insert makes possible computation in decimals. A complete 
number to permit child to TRACE number and manual of instructions is included with each abacus. 


learn by KINAESTHETIC or TOUCH method; ‘ ‘ 
(3) the printed number name; (4) lines and ar- Educators throughout the country have proclaimed this abacus to be the 


rows directing correct strokes in writing the most advanced and flexible device of its kind ever produced. 

number. Recommended for teaching counting, 

number group recognition, reading and writing No 748-Each . . . . ° ° ss , r - + $3.50 
of numbers. 


No. 620... Per set of 10 posters $1.50 
ORES AE SCUAETS i THERMOMETER 





grades I-6 


ialisoboabinshnd 
bids idle hil hihil bik | 


Thermometer 7” x 22” 
with sliding white and 
red ribbon. Permits chil- 
dren to SEE MERCURY 
CHANGES as they slide 
the ribbon to show 
temperature changes. 
Uses: (1) reading tem- 
peratures; (2) comput- 
ing temperature changes. 


3 8 sa 
© aise ss 


3 


Three charts 14” x 18” and 500 cards for teaching place value in the number 
system. Separate charts for ones’, tens’ and hundreds’ places. Pupils place cards on w No. 759 

hooks to show structure of the number system and to visualize the complete Each $0.85 
operation and regroupings required in the addition, subtraction, multiplication and ~ ee 7 
division processes. Manual of directions included. 


No. 755—Per set... P te $3.00 


In Lower East Tennessee 
In Middle and West Tennessee In East Tennessee In Memphis and Shelby Co. 


Nashville Products Co. Highland Products Co. Chattanooga School choo! Products Co. 


: . P ts Co. . 
Nashville, Tenn. Knoxville, Tenn. Pal - Memphis, Tenn. 











